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EDITORIAL 


RULE I have had to make since I reviewed books 

is not to read regularly either The Sunday Times 
or The Observer, for if I took them in I could not always 
resist reading the pages about new books, and it has 
always seemed to me essential that a book reviewer 
should avoid knowing what other critics think about 
work that has yet to be proved more than ephemeral. 
One of the results of this deliberate self-deprivation 
is the loss of Mr. Ernest Newman’s weekly criticism 
of music in The Sunday Times ; but the other day a 
friend arriving in Barra brought with him a current 
copy of The Sunday Times and | had the pleasure of 
reading what Mr. Newman had to say about the 
Bela Bartok Quartet in A minor which was recently 
published by H.M.V. in an album of four discs. He 
was talking of the difficulty people must have had 
a hundred years ago in reaching any kind of apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven’s later quartets, and he pointed out 
the wonderful advantages we enjoy in regard to new 
music, thanks to the gramophone. ‘“‘ Any one who 
wishes to study the Bartok No. 1,” writes Mr. Newman, 
‘“‘can now do so under ideal conditions: he has, in 
these records, a practically perfect representation of 
the music as it really is, and he can turn the records on 
as often as he likes: he can learn more about this 
music in ten hours than the average man of 1830-40 
could have learned of the. Beethoven Quartets in ten 
years.” After this Mr. Newman went on to argue as 
it seemed to me irrefutably that ‘‘ Bartok is not in 
the same class as Beethoven.”’ Nevertheless, the fact 
that a critic of Mr. Newman’s eminence is prepared 
to discuss the possibility of a comparison between 
Beethoven’s later quartets and the three quartets of 
Bela Bartok is at least a tribute to the respect which 
the Hungarian composer’s music can command. I 
have not yet had the leisure to play over this magnifi- 
cent recording of a magnificent performance by the 
Pro Arte Quartet often enough to feel unconscious of 
the strangeness of the idiom, and therefore qualified 


to enter the second stage of musical appreciation, of 
trying to find out what the music has to say without 
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being perplexed by the way in which it is being said. 
I think it might be granted as a postulate that we 
members of an island race are particularly handicapped 
in our efforts to understand the music of Central 
Europe. I would say that the popularity which Sibelius 
has so rapidly achieved in this country, when once 
the gramophone and to a lesser extent the wireless 
and the more frequent performances of his music at 
concerts had made it possible, has been largely due 
to a temperamental affinity influenced by the funda- 
mental origins of our racial development. It is true 
that Sibelius is a Finn, and that on the surface one 
may call him as racially remote as a Hungarian. Yet 
at the back of his music I always hear “ the ancestral 
voices prophesying war,” and the ‘old unhappy 
far-off things and battles long ago”? Wordsworth 
heard in the song of the Highland reaper. Two or 
three years ago I was writing in THe GRAMOPHONE 
that the music of Sibelius expressed more of Scotland 
than any native composer has succeeded in expressing, 
and with each new album published by the Sibelius 
Society I find confirmation of that opinion. In fact, 
the sandy shores of the Baltic Sea, the melancholy 
forests and the innumerable lakes of Finland mean 
more to us than the great plain of Hungary. I believe 
I have already pointed out in these columns that the 
bulk of the world’s greatest music has come from 
inland nations, and that the bulk of the world’s 
greatest poetry has come from maritime nations. 
I suppose Finland as a whole would be called less of 
a maritime nation than an inland nation if it were 
estimated by the mere extent of its coastline. Yet, 
the best sailors in the world have come from Great 
Britain, Norway and Finland, and that being so we are 
justified in attributing to the music of Sibelius a 
maritime affinity which makes it more comprehensible 
to ourselves. 

The response which this country made to the music 
of Tchaikovsky was probably, indeed certainly, not 


the response of temperamental affinity. Perhaps it 
was the discovery in Tchaikovsky of the first music 
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which expressed the fever and the fret of modern 
urban life. Even to this day I find that Tchaikovsky’s 
music makes a much sharper emotional appeal to me 
when listened to in London. Last month His Master’s 
Voice gave us a superb recording of the Fifth Symphony 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
in an album of six discs. No previous recording can 
compare with this one, either as an interpretation of 
the music or as a technical achievement. W. R. A., in 
his admirable analysis last month, attached the Fifth 
Symphony firmly to the romantic movement, and I 
suppose along one line you could say that Tchaikovsky 
has restated with greater elaboration the various 
moods to be found in the music of Chopin. Un- 
doubtedly Tchaikovsky carried the personal appeal 
further than anybody had carried the personal appeal 
in music, and the attempt to make his own tempera- 
mental outlook on life the common mean of human 
behaviour is characteristic of the romantic artist. 
When the man is big enough, as in the case of Beethoven, 
the result is terrific, though I have heard many people 
declare they could not endure the effect of his con- 
suming egotism. Tchaikovsky was not big enough. 
His tragic despair too often turns out to be what 
sounds like the whining of ill-health. It is as much 
unrelated to normal experience as his own delusion 
when he was conducting an orchestra that his head 
was liable to fall off if he did not hold it on to his 
neck with his left hand while he was conducting with 
his other. The Fifth Symphony is a more virile work 
than the Pathetic Symphony, but the final effect on 
the listener is morbidity. The Italians—if in the 
present state of public hostility I am allowed to refer 
to the Italians—use the word morbido to express 
softness, and in some ways it is a pity that the English 
word morbid does not suggest such a condition, for 
if it did it might destroy some of the respect which 
we unjustifiably accord to morbid art. Still, whatever 
we may say against Tchaikovsky, his abundant 
melodic invention will always secure him from oblivion. 
To hear the Fifth or Sixth Symphony after a long 
interval is always to marvel afresh at the number of 
good tunes in it. They may be obvious tunes 
inasmuch as they are easily recognised ; but a good 
deal of our contemporary scorn of good tunes is due 
to the inability of most contemporary composers to 
invent them. The man who will give us an opera 
to-morrow with one tune in it as good as one of those 
of which Verdi could produce a dozen for any opera he 
wrote will have a success. What made the success 
of The Immortal Hour? One tune, and one tune 
only. Without that tune the opera would be forgotten 
by now. Let one of our contemporary composers 
write one movement of a symphony which contains 
one melody as good as a dozen or so of the melodies 
which Tchaikovsky lavished on his Fifth Symphony, 
and we shall hear no more lamentations from devotees 
about unrecorded works. of contemporary composers. 
You see, I am already beginning to feel penitent over 
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the way I have been writing about Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. It is ungenerous not to recognise 
the richness of the emotional appeal, merely because 
the prevailing mood of the moment is making me 
feel particularly intolerant of emotional appeals which 
are calculated to plunge Europe into an insensate war. 
I hope that Mr. Anthony Eden and Sir Samuel Hoare 
will have no leisure to listen to Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. The effect might be disastrous for the 
world. A long course of Bach is indicated for both. 
Yet readers who are not entrusted with the handling 
of the international situation will find in the feebleness 
of humanity which this symphony so poignantly 
illustrates appropriate music for the rashly inflated 
emotions of the time, emotions which we are now 
faced with the ignominy of seeing still further inflated 
for the purpose of winning a general election. What a 
relief it is to pick up the Columbia records of Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Quartet, exquisitely played by the 
Léner String Quartet, and find therein an illusion of 
peace ! 

Without the previous Columbia recording of the 
Fourth Quartet I must wait fora comparison between 
them, and so I hesitate to say that this latest recording 
seemed to lack some of the charm of the other one. 
On the other hand, I require none of my previous record- 
ings of the Kreutzer Sonata to feel perfectly sure that 
the performance by Wilhelm Kempff and Georg 
Kulenkampff on four Decca-Polydor dises is the 
nearest we have yet had on the gramophone to the 
Kreutzer Sonata that Beethoven imagined. Not that 
it displaces the H.M.V. recording by the two Menuhins, 
for that is a performance quite apart, and in the mood 
in which one craves for the music of Mozart that is 
the ideal performance. The Kempff and Kulenkampft 
performance is a much more dynamic affair, and the 
estimate of it by A. R. in the September GRAMOPHONE 
expresses exactly what I feel about it myself. It is the 
kind of Kreutzer Sonata Tolstoi had in mind when he 
wrote his book. Nobody who does not yet possess a 
Kreutzer Sonata should buy one without trying both 
the versions. Both are splendid, but you would not 
think that they were the same piece of music, and these 
records might be used as an object lesson in interpreta- 
tion. 

While on the subject of interpretation I must refer 
to a letter I have had from Sir Henry Wood in 
which he tells me—but perhaps I had better quote 
his own words: “ It is curious that they should single 
out my performance of Elgar’s Enigma Variations, as 
the composer went through the score with me, gave 
me a souvenir MS. of one of the Variations, and I was 
with him at its first performance at St. James’s Hall, 
under Richter—and heard him direct it many times, 
making copious notes upon his interpretation (the 
same with Falstaff), so if any conductor knows his 
Elgar I do.” J can humbly endorse what Sir Henry 
Wood says from a remark which Elgar himself once 
made to me when I told him I had just been hearing 
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one of his works at Queen’s Hall, though which one it 
was I do not recall. ‘‘ Oh, well, I am quite content 
with that,” he said, or words to that effect. 

I listened-in the other day to the performance of the 
Enigma Variations under Toscanini and thought he 
was completely out of sympathy with the music ; but 
it is really impossible to feel any confidence in one’s 
judgment of a wireless performance, and I should never 
dream of expressing anything more than a tentative 
opinion about one. 

I have never been a passionate devotee of Elgar’s 
chamber music, but I did get tremendous pleasure out 
of the performance of his Sonata in E minor by Albert 
Sammons and William Murdoch on three Columbia 
discs. I have seldom heard even Sammons call forth 
a lovelier tone from the violin. The slow movement is 
“linkéd sweetness long drawn out” itself. As it 
happened, a Jesuit father was calling upon me on the 
afternoon the records arrived, and being used to playing 
the violin part himself he was anxious to hear it 
played by Sammons. The recording and the per- 


formance delighted him, and dictating these words 


as I am to the accompaniment of one of the noisiest 
gales I have ever heard I look back wistfully to that 
calm summer afternoon on which my friend and I sat 
listening to this sonata which expresses so much of the 
spirit of a mellow August afternoon shaded by quiet 
greenery. I wonder that none of the programme 
makers in our competition included the slow movement 
of this lovely sonata. 

Those programmes were immensely interesting, but 
too few of the competitors managed to achieve pro- 
grammes which would secure a continuity of mood 
from their listeners. Too many of them were content 
to make a list of their own favourite pieces without 
leading suitably from one to another. Mr. -Kape, 
the winner of the orchestral and vocal programme, 
made a mistake, I think, in bringing in the storm 
from the fourth movement of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony just after Haydn’s With Verdure Clad. 
His intention to effect a contrast that would allow 
him to follow up the storm with Vaughan Williams’s 
beautiful song The Silent Noon was intelligible, but 
I believe that in such a programme Debussy’s 
L’ Apres-Midi @un Faune could have been used with 
better effect at that point. Mr. Lewis’s chamber 
music and vocal programme was a charming affair, 
and one only has to read through the items and the 
list of the performers to realise the incomparable 
superiority of the gramophone over the wireless. It 
is true that such a programme could be presented over 
the wireless at any time, but the method of presenting 
gramophone programmes is a half-hearted business 
at present, and nobody at the B.B.C. seems to have 
devoted either imagination or industrious research 
to it. Sometimes the services of a distinguished 
amateur are called upon to provide a special record 
programme, but even then the curious too often takes 
the place of the beautiful. 
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I confess I had hoped for more imagination and 
industrious research from our competitors. My own 
object would have been to secure a theme of some 
kind and build my programme round it. A summer’s 
day is about as far as anybody got in this direction. 
But what a wonderful programme in chamber music 
could have been made on the theme either of happy 
or unhappy love by delving into the lives of composers 
and using the music composed under the strong 
influence of one or other emotion, and possibly by a 
little extra ingenuity even illustrating the situation 
from the songs interspersed. Nobody had a shot at 
a military programme or a naval occasion. Nobody 
devoted a programme to the weird and ghostly. 
Nobody tried a journey round the Mediterranean. 
Nobody even tried his hand at a programme of “‘ dance 
and Provengal song and sunburnt mirth.” Perhaps 
the fault was my own. When we have the next 
programme competition I will set the theme or a 
choice of themes. In preparation for such a com- 
petition I advise all readers to secure an admirable 
book recently published by Gollancz—Lives of the 
Great Composers, edited by A. L. Bacharach, 664 
pages for 6s. The Lives are done by different writers 
many of whom are well known to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Bach and Dvorak go to W. R. 
Anderson, and Beethoven goes to Peter Latham. 
This is a really splendid big little book and indispens- 
able to any intelligent owner of a gramophone. We 
can over-estimate the importance of a composer’s 
life as an illustrative background to his music, but it 
must not be ignored. 

I wonder how many readers remember the first 
recording by H.M.V. of Strauss’s -Tod Und Verklarung, 
and how we used to try to hear the gong, only to 
discover when we thought we had heard it that the 
gong had been left out in the recording. But I see 
that “ tam-tam ”’ is the right word for it. In spite of 
the missing tam-tam, I remember thinking that the 
most impressive orchestral recording which H.M.V. 
had yet achieved. No doubt it would seem very tame 
after the wonderful latest H.M.V. recording played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski on three 
discs. Which of Strauss’s symphonic poems holds 
its own best against time’s hostility? Probably most 
people would say Till Eulenspiegel, but my own vote 
would go to Tod Und Verklarung. Another recording 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
is Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade Suite on six discs. 
[ am not persuaded that another recording of 
Scheherazade was needed at present. That Columbia 
one issued serially would have lasted some time yet. 
Once again, however, I cannot make comparisons, 
and we are being so much spoilt by these magnificent 
orchestral recordings of the last two years that when 
next I listen to my Columbia Scheherazade after this 
latest H.M.V. set I may find it out of date. 

The improvement in recording which steadily 
continues is particularly noticeable in vocal records. 
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I wish our lamented Herman Klein were alive to hear 
a remarkable young Italian tenor, Alessandro Ziliani, 
who appeared on a red H.M.V. disc last month, singing 
Che Gelida Manina, and with a delightful soprano, 
Mafalda Favero, O Soave Fanciulla. 1 have never 
heard the orchestral accompaniment better done on 
a record, and Ziliani’s voice is extremely sympathetic. 
His enunciation is clear, and there is not a trace of 
unsteadiness when he holds a note. I should like to 
hear him in the Flower Song from Carmen. There was 
another lovely McCormack record last month— 
‘““Shannon River” and “I Met an Angel.” That’s 
another pleasure I am looking forward to when my 
old records arrive—playing right through every single 
song McCormack has recorded. 

Dvorak’s Quartet in A Flat major played by the 
Prague String Quartet and recorded on three H.M.V. 
discs is the piece of chamber music I shall recommend 
with most confidence of recent chamber music records 
for the man who is not quite sure yet whether he 
really likes chamber music. This is throughout 
exquisitely melodious, and should be noted by what 
our friend The British Musician calls ‘‘ commencing- 
amateurs.”” The veriest beginner would not find an 
untuneful moment on any of the six sides. I do not 
recall another recording of this lovely quartet, which 
is strange considering its direct and easy appeal to the 
untrained ear. 


Rachmaninoff and Szostakowicz 


The music of Rachmaninoff has been solemnly 
banned in Russia because it is considered unhealthy 
and subversive of Soviet ideals. It is difficult to 
imagine how music can exercise a political influence, 
and we must presume that the music of Rachmaninoff 
is credited with this mysterious power solely because 
the composer himself has refused to acknowledge the 
sanity of the Communist Party. Or is it that the 
Soviet leaders discern in Rachmaninoff’s music the 
traditional melancholy of the too easily surrendering 
Slav ? Certainly the study of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony played by the Minneapolis Orchestra under 
Ormandy and published by H.M.V. last month on 
six red discs does suggest a lack of vitality, or perhaps 
an unduly prolonged course of sentimental meandering 
which, although it be extremely agreeable to the ear, 
does leave the listener just where he was when he 
started. And this, I think, would be true of Rach- 
maninoff’s Piano Concertos, they, too, equally agreeable 
to the ear. Yet solemnly to ban such music from 
performance is surely a little fatuous even for con- 
temporary Russia. We ask ourselves what music the 
Soviets will consider good propaganda for their 
political schemes, and fortunately for our curiosity 
we have the answer in another symphony. The 
First of Szostakowicz is played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and published by H.M.V. in another album 
of four and a half discs. Szostakowicz is not yet 
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thirty, but he already has a large volume of work 
to his name, and he has been appointed official composer 
to the U.S.S.R. Probably one of the objects of a 
Proletarian composer of the younger generation is the 
expression of a completely unsentimental and coldly 
ruthless view of life. Yet, the greater part of this 
First Symphony consists of music which, save for the 
difference of idiom, might have been written by 
Tchaikovsky in one of his most abject moods of 
sentimental self-pity. In fact, Szostakowicz blows the 
gaff on Communism and reveals it for the sentimental 
creed it is. 

I have been reading this week a novel by one 
of the younger Russians, Mikhail Sholokhov, which 
has been accorded official recognition by being made 
compulsory reading for all managers of collectivist 
farms, a novel which poor old Maxim Gorky pro- 
claims to be a new War and Peace. This is called 
“* Virgin Soil Upturned.” Alas, when the virgin soil is 
upturned nothing except the rubbish of centuries is 
revealed, and the sentimentality tricked. out with new 
effects is exactly the same kind of sentimentality we 
find in the Szostakowicz symphony. Both the novel 
and the symphony have their passages of what are 
intended to be that ‘‘ brutal realism ’’ which so easily 
impresses the fireside critic, but which when all is said 
and done is nothing much more brutal than the 
unpleasant fidgetiness of a child picking its nose. 
These heralds of a new era will have to get beyond 
childish fidgets if their jigging about with muted 
trumpets is to rouse the passion even of their own 
credulous and complaisant believers. Yet when we 
have eliminated from this symphony all that seems to 
have been put into it to conform with the fashion of the 
moment, when we have laughed at the sudden intrusion 
of a tawdry piano, at the bursts of shrill screaming of 
the upper wood-wind, and at the little strutting tunes 
imitated from Stravinsky, there remains a suspicion 
in the mind that Szostakowicz may have something 
to say in the music of the near future. There are 
certainly many attractive moments in this symphony 
which repeated playings have not yet spoiled for me, 
conscious though I am that they are the result of 
ingenuity rather than inspiration, and I will go so 
far as to express an opinion that I should tire 
of the Rachmaninoff symphony before I tire of the 
Szostakowicz. 

Readers who are anxious to start a course of modern 
music in the hope of ascertaining the present way of 
the world will find the First Symphony of Szostakowicz 
a fairly intelligible primer. I have no doubt whatever 
that in another hundred years work like this will be 
buried beneath a dust deeper than now lies over the 
work of a composer like Spohr, not because more 
enduring work will necessarily have taken its place, 
but because I foresee a rapidly increasing imperma- 
nence for the works of all the arts. 


ComPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF THE BALLET 


by BASIL HOGARTH 


3. MAURICE RAVEL’S 


HEN the historian of music, writing in the cool detach- 

ment of the year 2000, comes to survey the period 1890- 
1914, he will doubtless call the period ‘The Twilight of 
Romance.” He will be struck by the curious nostalgia that 
pervades all the great music of this era: the nostalgia that 
haunts alike the work of composers as different in style as 
Delius, Strauss, Elgar, Mahler, Debussy and Sibelius. Not 
least of all will he detect this nostalgia in the exquisite 
fragrance of Maurice Ravel, that past master of the piquant, 
whose very refinement marks the limits to which exotic 
delicacy can go. In Strauss he will find the last lingering 
elements of the baroque grand manner ; in Delius, particularly, 
the lovely plaints of a mind bewailing with rare eloquence the 
approaching darkness ; in Debussy, the final expression of a 
mysticism whose roots go far back to medieval times; in 
Mahler, an almost overwhelming atmosphere of resigned 
pathos ; in Elgar, a symbolical expression of the leave-taking 
of the romantic attitude, with its bold declaration of chivalry ; 
and in Sibelius, a passionate mind, gathering together the 
last romantic elements and weav- 
ing them into tone poems and 


DAPHNIS ET CHLOE 


1904, while still in Russia, Mikel Fokine (Diaghilev’s first 
choreographer) had planned a ballet on the theme of Daphnis 
et Chloe ; the music was written by Kardletz, and everything 
was ready for production; but the authorities in Russia 
never produced the work. When Diaghilev commissioned 
certain composers to write music for him, he remembered 
this ballet of Fokine, and suggested that it would suit Ravel. 
As it happens, Ravel had always been fond of the tale of 
Daphnis, as in its French translation by Amyot it is really 
more a French classic than Greek. He accepted the libretto ; 
Fokine undertook to arrange the choreography; while 
Leon Bakst painted the décor. 

Unfortunately there were certain rifts in the Diaghilev 
troupe already beginning; Diaghilev himself was becoming 
rather jealous of Fokine’s great success; he was gradually 
planning to supplant Fokine as choreographist by Nijinsky, 
who was cast for the réle of Daphnis in the Ravel ballet. 
From the first rehearsals it was evident that there was going 
to be a clash between Fokine and Nijinsky. 

The complete musical score was 
finished by the end of summer 





symphonies of surpassing beauty. 

In Ravel he will find this 
nostalgia in its most exquisitely 
refined form. That Ravel’s 
masterpiece should be the ballet 
Daphnis et Chloe is more than a 
mere accident. The critic of the 
future will see in the work a 
symbol of the Zeitgeist. For just 
as the original Greek pastoral of 
Longus was the last flicker of the 
Greek spirit, so may this ballet be 
regarded as the last supreme work 
in the romantic vein. It is signifi- 
cant that after writing Daphnis et 
Chloe, Ravel’s next major work 
was Le Tombeau de Couperin, a 
gesture that the future lay not in 
any further extension of romantic 
principles, but in a return to the 
austerities of classic forms. Coming 
events cast their shadows before. We can now see clearly that 
these events foreshadowed the new generation of composers, 
particularly Hindemith and Prokofiev, those young road- 
breakers of romance. 

Daphnis et Chloe is better known to music-lovers in its 
concert form than as a stage piece; the reason is connected 
with the politics of production, rather than from any intrinsic 
defects. It is an extremely difficult ballet to dance, and the 
extraordinary difficulty of the music itself makes it an 
ordeal for dancers who are not musicians. Furthermore, it 
calls for an excessively large orchestra, as well as a choir. 
Further, I understand that the rights of performance have 
been restricted to the Opera at Paris. 

I do not think I am revealing any state-secrets when I say 
that from its inception the powers that be in the ballet world 
were against Ravel’s ballet. When Diaghilev settled in Paris 
after his ill-fated split with the authorities of the Imperial 
Ballet in Russia, he clearly saw that the old repertoire was 
useless. He cast about for suitable composers who could be 
relied upon to produce works that would enrich the repertoire 
of the ballet and add to his own reputation. 

One of these was Maurice Ravel, who had done much to 
assist the cause of Russian music and art in Paris. Now in 





Maurice Ravel 


1910, and it was intended to 
produce it in 1911. Some excerpts 
were played at a concert of the 
Colonne series in Paris, and re- 
hearsals were called. For some 
reason or other, the actual per- 
formance was delayed, but was 
ultimately announced for the 1912 
season. Then one day Diaghilev 
walked into the office of Ravel’s 
publisher and announced that he 
proposed to call the production 
off. The publisher, after a tre- 
mendous battle, managed to per- 
suade Diaghilev to reconsider this 
decision ; Diaghilev left the office 
promising that the ballet would 
be put on that season. He kept 
his word, it is true. But it is 
clear that he had not the same 
interest in Daphnis et Chloe as he 
had, for example, in the Stravinsky ballets. The rehearsals 
proved very unsatisfactory, and when the evening of June 8th 
came, the first performance lacked the finish and polish of 
Diaghilev’s usual productions. The honours went to the 
orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, although Karsavina as Chloe 
and Nijinsky as Daphnis gave remarkable, but rather im- 
provised, performances. The vocal parts failed to come off, 
as they were drowned by the noise of scene-shifters hurriedly 
changing the sets. In the later performances Diaghilev cut 
out the choir altogether, despite the protests of the composer. 
This production also marked the rupture between Fokine and 
Diaghilev. It was the last ballet that Fokine ever produced 
under Diaghilev’s management. 

It was repeated in Paris the following year, and was included 
in the repertoire of Sir Joseph Beecham’s Russian season at 
Drury Lane on June 19th, 1914. After that, Diaghilev dropped 
the ballet from his repertoire altogether; in 1921 it was 
revived at the Paris Opera, this time with a new choreography 
by Fokine. But to most listeners the music is more familiar 
through concert and gramophone performances. 

Two recorded versions exist, both of exceptionally high 
standard, but it is a pity that they only represent the last act 
of the ballet. In the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue, Serge 
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Koussevitzky conducts the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
three numbers from the work: ‘‘ Daybreak,” “‘ Pantomime,” 
and the final Danse generale. Columbia also put out the same 
numbers done by the Walther Straram Orchestre of Paris 
under M. Philippe Gaubert (who, incidentally, conducted the 
revival at the Opera in 1921). 

The ballet opens with shepherds and shepherdesses dancing a 
religious dance in the Grecian fields. Daphnis and Chloe are 
among them, teasing one another in playful jealousy. Sud- 
denly the mood of the music changes from a delicate pastorale 
to one of brutal lust. A horde of pirates descend on the 
shepherds and bear off the shepherdesses, among whom is 
Chloe. Daphnis is too late to save Chloe ; fainting, he invokes 
the aid of the god Pan, protector of shepherds and their flocks. 
The scene changes; Chloe supplicates the pirate chief for 
her freedom, but in vain. Just at the moment when the chief 
is about to ravish the shepherdess, Pan sends fauns and 
satyrs to conquer the band of pirates. In terror the pirates 
rush to their boats. The scene again reverts to the green 
pastures, and in the “daybreak” section (first record) 
Daphnis and Chloe are reunited. 


This movement is one of the loveliest passages of nature 
music ever penned ; the rippling murmur of brooklets splashing 
against miniature rocks, the chirping of birds, and the 
majestic flood of light as the sun bursts into glory, are all 
mirrored in a way that has no parallel in music. It is worthy 
of notice that while Ravel uses an orchestra of gargantuan 
proportions, he uses it in a manner diametrically opposed to 
that of Richard Strauss. The German master uses his vast 
forces in order to build up terrific tonal climaxes, as in the 
marvellous avalanche episode in the Alpine symphony. 
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Ravel, however, eschews mere tonal climaxes, and uses his 
forces in order to paint the finest traceries of sound and colour. 


In honour of the reunion Daphnis and Chloe dance a 
pantomime of Pan’s wooing of Syrinx. This is the ‘‘ Panto- 
mime ”’ movement (second half of reverse side of first disc, 
and first side of last record), in which some of the most ethereal 
effects of orchestration are achieved. When Stravinsky first 
heard Daphnis et Chice, he cried ‘‘ How thoroughly French 
Ravel is!” He was right ; for all its antique flavour, Daphnis 
et Chloe could never have been composed save by a man who 
possessed as his heritage the whole culture of the French race. 
The dance becomes more animated, and in a frantic climax 
Daphnis falls into the embrace of Chloe. The stupid clod- 
hopper Dorcon treads clumsily in, giving Ravel the oppor- 
tunity for some of his most malicious irony, the same delicate 
parody that he uses so wonderfully in L’heure espagnole 
and the Valses nobles et sentimentales. The curtain falls on a 
dance of extreme exuberance, full of vivid orchestral colour 
and rhythmic verve (the Danse generale of the reverse side of 
the second disc). 

So ends one of the most remarkable contributions to ballet 
ever made. It is a score that challenges the choreographist. 
It is a tapestry of lovely sounds woven by the most superb 
craftsman that ever used music as his medium. Pages could 
be written on any single aspect of this symphonie chore- 
graphique ; its harmony is the apotheosis of all that is refined 
and sophisticated in music ; its scoring will never be improved 
upon. Last, but by no means least, in its unity of construction, 
and its sweeping breadth, it gives the lie to those who imagine 
Ravel to be a miniaturist who can only create on his 
thumbnail. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


(Continued from page 217, October issue) 


The Columbia History of Music (I) 

The announcement in May 1930 of a £20,000 History of 
Music by Dr. Percy Scholes—issued by Columbia in conjunction 
with the Oxford University Press—was an educational event 
of the first magnitude. The whole scheme was something 
new, something that teachers of music (even though they 
may not have known it) had long been waiting for. The 
compiling of a library of records specially intended for the 
teaching of musical history had always been an expensive 
and uncertain proceeding: it often meant buying records at 
high prices for the sake of one side only, the other being of 
no use in a historical collection ; it meant foraging among 
all the catalogues, British and foreign, for rare yet imperfect 
recordings ; it meant waiting endlessly for some work hitherto 
unrecorded, only to find that when it did appear it failed in 
one or more particulars as a record of historical importance. 
Dr. Scholes’ work put an end to all of this: with the 
announcement of Volume I, and a promise that five more 
volumes would follow, teachers realised that they would be 
saved considerable time and expense. 

So far, four of the six volumes have appeared. It is 
unfortunate that they have come only at long and irregular 
intervals. The first volume traced the main lines of musical 
history from a.D. 900 to A.D. 1600. Volume II dealt with 
the beginnings of Opera and Oratorio and brought us down to 
the time of the death of Bach and Handel. The third volume 
introduced Bach’s sons, and continued the story of music to 
the work of Beethoven. Volume IV was concerned with 
music and romance as national expression. It is announced 
that the next volume (already overdue, but not.yet ready) 
will treat with the problems of modern music, while the 
final volume will complete the story of opera down to the 
present day. 

Each volume contains eight 10-inch records, to which is 
added a booklet (of about 48 pages) explaining the records, 


introducing illustrations, diagrams, portraits, musical scores 
etc., written, not academically, but from the point of view 
of the ordinary listener. Each album costs 23s. 6d. complete. 

Where these records are used in schools and _ lecture- 
courses, it is recommended that each student be in possession 
of a copy of the booklet, since the main intention of the scheme 
is to teach history by eye as well as by ear. Extra copies 
of the booklet are therefore published by the Oxford University 
Press. Teachers in schools are also advised to consult 
Dr. Scholes’ Practical Lesson Plans in Music Appreciation 
(Oxford University Press, price Is.), which indicates a number 
of fascinating ways of using the records in the classroom. 

Readers may remember that each of the four volumes 
has already been fully reviewed in these pages at the time of 
issue, viz.: Vol. I, May 1930 (page 572); Vol. II, July 193] 
(page 51); Vol. III, July 1932 (page 67); Vol. IV, January 
1934 (page 321). Those contemplating purchasing this 
wonderful work would therefore do well to refer to these 
reviews for guidance. This series of articles will not, under 
any circumstances, cover the same ground. It is intended 
to show teachers how these volumes may be used to the best 
effect in the classroom; it will show which of the records 
have been found by experience to be the most valuable, and 
which need little (if any) attention; it will recommend 
supplementary records where necessary, for it will readily 
be understood that 32 10-inch records provide insufficient 
material for a thorough survey of musical periods, even in 
the classroom. In short, these half-dozen or more short 
articles will attempt to show the teacher who may be in any 
sort of doubt exactly how the Columbia History of Music 
fits into the modern music syllabus, for it is now generally 
recognised that appreciation work (including a little history) 
should enter into every syllabus of school music that in any 
sense can be called modern. 

W. W. JoHuNson. 
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WEBSTER BOOTH 


by W. S. 


VER six feet in height, dark and slim, Webster Booth is 

the Valentino of tenors. The combination of a pleasing 
stage appearance and a really good tenor voice is rare ; among 
contemporary English singers I can think of only one other 
who, besides Booth, possesses both. Booth also has the 
unusual compass of two octaves and two notes; Herman 
Finck said of the top D flat which Booth used in ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers ”’ that it was the highest tenor note he had ever 
heard sung in Drury Lane Theatre. 

One of six children, Webstei Booth early showed a pre- 
dilection for music in a family that was almost entirely 
unmusical, although his mother, as a young girl, had played 
the organ in a chapel. Born in Birmingham, Booth was a 
chorister at Lincoln Cathedral for four and a half years. He 
was thirteen when his voice broke; he returned home, and 
for two years studied accountancy. Then he made a start 
in life in an accountant’s office. 

He met Richard Wassell, then 
conductor of the Birmingham orches- 
tra. Wassell thought highly of the 
promise of his voice, and gave him 
lessons at Bantock’s school. 

Professional engagements to sing 
at concerts soon followed, music 
began to clash with accountancy. 
His office hours were long and the 
bogey of further examinations de- 
manded continuous evening study to 
ensure success. But Booth’s trial 
balances never agreed; his mind, which 
should have been intent on tracing the 
errors, was wondering whether he 
would be able to sing at a concert 
the following night, or whether he 
would have to cancel it at the last 
moment and go on an audit. 

While the D’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company was giving a season in 
Birmingham, the conductor held a 
voice audition. Webster Booth tried 
his luck; the conductor was so im- 
pressed that he wired to Rupert 
d’Oyley Carte, and Booth was asked 
to go to London for an interview. 
But the day fixed clashed with an 
audit which Booth had to do at Cardiff. To get to both places 
was impossible. Booth could not make up his mind what to do. 
If he went to London he would certainly lose his job, while 
if he kept his appointment at Cardiff a magnificent opportunity 
would be lost. Even on his way to the station he was in two 
minds. On one hand was comparative security, on the other 
the glorious uncertainty of the thing he really wanted to do. 
But Booth was young, the issue was never actually in doubt. 
At the booking office he burnt his boats and asked for a ticket 
for London. 

The interview was highly satisfactory; he was given a 
contract to sing in the chorus. For four years he was with 
the D’Oyley Carte company, becoming tenor understudy for 
thirteen operas and singing all the small tenor parts. The 
company went to Canada. On its return to England in 1927, 
Webster Booth realised that it offered him little chance of 
further advancement, and he handed in his notice. 

For the next few years he sung at London concerts in the 
winter, and, like Leslie Henson, with seaside concert parties 
in the summer. For three summers he was with Powis Pinder, 
the old Savoyard, at Shanklin. 

His first stage engagement was in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.” 





Webster Booth 


Meadmore 


At the first rehearsal he “‘ sat with mouth wide open, absolutely 
amazed at the wonderful singing and gripping acting of Dennis 
King.”’ ‘“‘The Three Musketeers ’”’ settled down for a long run. 
Unfortunately, long before, Booth had signed a contract to 
sing for the season at Blackpool. The Blackpool people 
refused, rather churlishly, to release him, and at the end of 
three months Booth had to leave the Lane and a reputation 
which he was beginning to make. The bad luck of this set- 
back was a great disappointment. 

His association with the B.B.C. dates from 1928. For two 
years he broadcast practically continuously, then, for no 
apparent reason, he was not given an engagement for four 
years! Suddenly rediscovered, for the last year he has 
broadcast in the oddest diversity of réles, from singing with 
Fred Hartley’s Novelty Quintet to playing the lead with 
Maria Elsner in ‘“‘ Countess Maritza.” 

There was even an element of 
freakishness in his introduction to 
the gramophone. Invited to make 
a test record for Columbia, Joe 
Batten, the recording manager, was 
taken ill after the session, with the 
result that a verdict as to whether 
the record was to be issued or not 
was left in the air. But Webster 
Booth borrowed the record, and it 
was played over one night at a party. 
Peter Dawson happened to be 
present. He was enthusiastic, and 
asked Booth to meet him the next 
morning at the H.M.V. recording 
studios. 

Dawson took him into the studio 
and introduced him to the manager 
with the words: ‘‘Have I ever 
brought you a dud?” 

The record was played and made 
such an impression that Webster 
Booth was given a session there 
and then. The first record he made 
that morning was ‘“‘ Let me dream in 
your arms ”’ (B3283). 

Webster Booth’s first film was in 
Buster Keaton’s first talkie. Keaton 
did not have a word to say—Booth 
played the part of a troubador. Booth was the lead in the 
first English colour film, playing Faust to the Margaret of 
Anne Ziegler. His last film experience has been in ‘“‘ The 
Robber Symphony.”’ Told that a large part of the film was to 
be shot in Dalmatia, Booth packed his trunks with summer 
clothes. On a Sunday evening he received a telephone message 
instructing him to leave for Badgastein the following morning. 
The voice advised him to take warm clothing. Where was 
Badgastein ? Booth searched a map, and discovered that it 
was a town some 5,000 feet high up in the Austrian Alps ! 

But there was no time left to make new purchases. On 
arrival Booth found that the temperature was 28 below zero, 
and that the work consisted of open-air shots in a forest, for 
which his costume was a dinner-suit ! Every morning he rose 
at five. After having his hair curled by hand, the party hoisted 
themselves with the cameras on to wooden sleighs for an eight- 
mile journey up the mountains. When a virgin sheet of snow 
was found, Booth had to run across it in the direction of a 
poised camera. His run would start safely enough on surface 
snow barely covering the rock, but invariably a few paces 
would land him sprawling into a snowdrift. Twice his hands 
were frozen, but he says that it was a grand experience, and 
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that he loved working with George Graves and Oscar Asche. 
The latter, whenever he was required to sit down, had to be 
supplied with two chairs ! 

Webster Booth married, in 1932, Paddy Prior, who had 
been playing leads in musical comedy long before they met. 
He was singing one night at the Concert Artistes’ Club and 
mechanically, as is his wont, fastened his eyes on someone in 
the audience. This person, to his surprise, seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoying his singing. The song was “ One Alone ”’ 
from ‘‘ The Desert Song,” and the listener, to whom he was 
introduced later in the evening, was Paddy Prior. 

Webster Booth prefers broadcasting and recording to any 
other type of work. He likes the atmosphere and good- 
fellowship of studios, but does not feel so happy when facing 
an audience. He says that in a concert hall there is always 
a percentage of the audience who is bored with him, but, 
perforce, have to listen, while, if they listen-in to him, they 
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can turn off. And if they buy one of his records—well, 
they must like his voice! Booth is most modest, and has little 
opinion of his own powers to please. 

Yet he will realise a life ambition next Good Friday when he 
sings in “The Messiah’? at the Royal Albert Hall, with 
Malcolm Sargent and the Royal Choral Society. He is the 
most versatile of singers, his repertoire ranging from the 
lightest of light songs to ballads, lieder, musical comedy, 
operas, and oratorios. 

He says that he sings now as he did as a boy of eight, and 
that he has never had occasion to alter his method of produc- 
tion. He regards the late G. J. Bennett, who shaped his voice 
at Lincoln, as the best possible teacher he could have encoun- 
tered. Every day for four and a half years Bennett drilled 
Booth. What Bennett taught has stuck. Richard Wassell had 
the job of transforming the boyish soprano into his present 
tenor voice, and Booth is as grateful to him as he is to Bennett. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Jones’s Wedding 


Contemporaries and friends of the late A. H. Sidgwick 
(1882-1917) will welcome the reissue of Jones’s Wedding 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d. net) just at the end of the Prom 
season. Hugh Sidgwick’s Walking Essays (1912) and The 
Promenade Ticket (1914) revealed his brilliant understanding 
and grace of exposition to a circle beyond his friends and the 
Board of Education ; and Jones’s Wedding, mostly written, in 
rhymed prose, at odd moments at the Front right up to his 
death from wounds in September 1917, has perhaps a neater 
wit and a deeper humanity than in his scholarly prose-works. 
The “‘ Examination Paper on Pride and Prejudice ”’ is included 
as an appendix. 


Hugh Sidgwick, had he lived, would undoubtedly have been 
a staunch reader of THE GRAMOPHONE and an ideal contributor. 
How he would have welcomed the Purcell records! In the 
account of Jones’s wedding we read : 


** Brown slips away to the organ-stairs 
To play the rest of the music for us : 
Please Heaven he will put something decent in ; 
I have had enough of Lohengrin. 
Purcell! Thank God. A single bar 
Quiets the mind, and scatters far 
The distracting whispers and flutters and frills. 
The stately music swells and fills 
The church with its calm profundities.” 


In short, THE GRAMOPHONE and all that it stands for are 
in a sense an attempt to carry on the memory of A. H.S. 
in the spirit of The Promenade Ticket. 


The Purcell Club 


The Decca Company is spending £20,000 on the great 
enterprise of recording Purcell’s opera Dido and Aeneas 
without cuts. Purcell wrote it in 1688 for the young ladies of 
Josias Priest’s Academy in Chelsea, a stone’s-throw from the 
site of Decca’s recording studios. Professor Dent’s version 
will be used. Mr. Clarence Raybourn will conduct The Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra and Mr. Kennedy Scott’s A Cappella 
Singers, and among the soloists are Mary Jarred, Mary Hamlin 
and Roy Henderson. The part of Dido will be sung by Nancy 
Evans, a newcomer from Liverpool, whose remarkable voice 
and suitability for- the réle set the seal on Decca’s long- 
cherished project. 


Rivals ! 

It is good news that Herbert HughesJand J. R. Monsell’s 
musical version of Sheridan’s play can now be seen at the 
Kingsway, after its preliminary canter at the lucky Embassy. 
A delicious entertainment which owes more than its music to 
Mr. Monsell, who also designed the scenery and dresses. 
Vladimir Rosing is the producer. Don’t miss it. 


New Gramophone Societies 

An article sent in to THE GRAMOPHONE last month opened 
with: ‘There is no doubt that wireless has sounded the 
death-knell of the gramophone.”’ The London Editor, turning 
pale, had it packed up before reading any further, and turned 
with relief to the announcements of two new gramophone 
societies. Mr. William W. Johnson has inaugurated one at 
Gillingham, Kent (secretary, F. E. Young, 15 Kingswood 
Villas, Gillingham), and the other is at Romford and Gidea 
Park, about which Mr. Charles F. J. Wiseman, 18 Cavenham 
Gardens, Gidea Park, will give information. 


From a Reader 

Can any of your readers tell me where I can find in print the 
“ Schlaflied fiir Mirjam ” so beautifully spoken by that great 
tragic actor Alexander Moissi on DB808 of the H.M.V. 
Historical Catalogue ? 


The Book Society 

To those who wish to keep in touch with the best modern 
literature (fiction, biography or history) but who have not 
the time or facilities for sifting the mass of books published 
every month, the Book Society will be of interest. The many 
privileges of membership include the services of a distin- 
guished committee consisting of Edmund Blunden, Clemence 
Dane, George Gordon, Julian Huxley and Sylvia Lynd, with 
Hugh Walpole as hon. chairman, and a free monthly journal 
to which all members of the committee and other distinguished 
writers contribute. There is no subscription, entrance fee, 
or charge for service : the only obligation is to purchase at the 
usual price one book each month. Full details and a specimen 
copy of the journal referred to will be sent to all who write 
to G. Gibbes, Membership Manager, The Book Society, 10 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1. 


Heard in a Fulham Pub. 
(Wireless at full blast.) 
Bill: ** What’s that b—— noise? ”’ 
Bert : ‘“ B—— Mozart, I should say.” 
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GREAT PIANO RECORDS 


(continued) 


by JOHN 


N an article previous to the present, the two great pianists 

of a past age were studied: Paderewski, the idol of some 
forty years, and Moriz Rosenthal, the astounding virtuoso, 
even as a veteran. Although the latter has only one really 
good modern recording in the English lists, and the former 
has several, I cannot think of the one without the other. 
A somewhat caustic elderly pianistic pedagogue whom I 
know has often told me that the fact that Paderewski wore 
his hair long and charmed the ladies, and Rosenthal had his 
hair cut short and showed an aloof manner, decided the 
extremely excited popularity of the former. That, however, 
is by the way. 

The foregoing amusing little reckoning of the comparative 
regard in which two celebrities were held brings us to a some- 
what similar view of two modern brilliant pianists, though 
they are in no sense rival claimants for public distinction. 
Simon Barer prefers an austere seclusion, while Vladimir 
Horowitz lives in the blaze of public artistic life. 


Most of us know little of Simon Barer. He has, so far, but 
three modern electrical records, but this fact is only in keeping 
‘with the quiet, retiring life, with a small circle of musical 
friends, which he lives. Yet Simon Barer has been the idol 
of the young Vladimir Horowitz. The reason is obvious when 
we hear Barer’s reeords. Here, we feel, is an artist and a 
virtuoso of our time who can well be the model for great 
playing. To a stranger who is yet a connoisseur of piano- 
playing, the first bars of any one of Barer’s electrical recordings 
give the impression of a rare genius. And this is a reliable 
impression. If Horowitz, we may consider, took this kind 
of playing as a model, his instincts were natural, as we would 
expect of a rising young artist of exceptional worth. 


Simon Barer came to the notice of younger enthusiasts 
a couple of years ago with his first electrical record in the 
English market. With this he comes with one bound into 
the select circle of celebrities. It seems most curious to 
many of us that here is a great player of whom we have heard 
nothing on the concert platform. Yet there he is, “ His 
Master’s Voice ’’ 12-inch Red Label. That goes far to settle 
his importance in the gramophone musical world, at least. 
H.M.V. make few mistakes in deciding the value of their 
recording artists. No artist who has a fortune to retain can 
afford to ignore the short memory of the public ; but Barer 
cares nothing for fickle fame and fortune. Well, we gramo- 
phone connoisseurs can be his wider circle of admirers ; it 
will not be the first occasion when the gramophone has out- 
witted the concert platform. 


Simon Barer’s first electrical record, to which I have 
referred, contains well-known pieces by Chopin and Liszt, 
and the playing of these makes a convincing introduction to 
the artist ; but for reasons of economy in recommendations, 
we can pass at once to the next and finest recording. This is: 


H.M.V. DB2375. Rapsodie espagiiole (Liszt), Parts 1 and 2. 


H.M.V. DB2376. Rapsodie espagiiole (Liszt), Part 3, and 
Valse oubliée (Liszt). 

The Rapsodie espagiiole is one of Liszt’s most splendid 
works for the piano ; many musicians consider it to far tran- 
scend the Hungarian Rhapsodies, which vary considerably in 
worth. Its general glamour and technical invention are 
infused with a poetic and tonal beauty which Liszt did not 
always attain. The brilliance here is no mere showy glitter, 
for there is a well-defined dash of true art. Thus it is required 
of the pianist that not only shall he have tremendous variety 
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of mechanical dexterity, but a fine instinct for poetry. Only 
the greatest pianists should attempt to display the full sonorous 
beauty of the Rapsodie espagiiole, and Simon Barer rises to 
this like the master that he is. All who admire Horowitz 
will quickly understand this great pianist’s early reverence 
for Barer. 

Upon first hearing these records I thought, and wrote in 
The Chesterian, that they rank high among all the piano 
records which I have ever heard. I see no reason to revise 
that opinion, for, in addition to the magnificent playing, 
the recording offers a very fine range. The general effect 
is that of a really splendid piano record. The short Valse 
oubliée is played with just that touch of sentimental poetry 
which Liszt expounded so attractively. Barer’s interpretation 
suggests almost exactly the slight touch of regret which, one 
imagines, the composer intended for the concluding bars. 
It is an apparently simple matter, but here it is only so 
because of the complete mastery of touch and tone which 
Barer exhibits. 

Vladimir Horowitz is a young man, but it is the tribute 
to his undoubted genius that his playing forces us to disregard 
the matter of years. He plays like a matured artist, and, 
indeed, he is just that. To hear him through a gramophone 
recording is to hear a fine pianist, and very little, if any, 
suggestion of his age arises. The only way in which we shall 
be able to criticially consider the younger Horowitz will be in 
years to come, if he then makes new records. Our hope is 
that one day, like Liszt, he will have become a mellowed 
artist of the type which comes but rarely. Liszt began as an 
astounding virtuoso and later became the artist through 
whom all others were rated. No one can foresee the future, 
and genius sometimes exhausts its powers early in life, but if 
Horowitz goes on to higher achievements, then we shall see 
a wonderful repetition of historic days in piano-playing. 
Already he has suggested that the great days have not 
entirely passed. 

Is Horowitz best at this or that? It is a natural curiosity 
to piano enthusiasts and here is not easily answered. How 
splendid the new man seemed in the Tchaikovsky B flat 
minor Concerto, yet how poetic in Chopin ; and what majestic 
Beethoven! This, maybe, is as it should be. The truly great 
artist excels in all that he undertakes to interpret. The 
specialist, like Pachmann in Chopin, is a rare and exquisite 
bird, but the supreme artist will illuminate all that he presents. 
It was so, we are assured by contemporaries, with Liszt— 
his superb Bach, magnificent Beethoven, and poetic Chopin. 
Let us hope that Horowitz will go along such paths. Time is 
still young, but already we have a few splendid records. 
Undoubtedly his finest up to the present is : 


H.M.V. DB1855—7. Sonata in B minor (Liszt). 


This work has long excited the close attention of critical 
musicians. Performances of this remarkable development 
of the sonata form have been comparatively rare ; worthy 
expositions of it have been uncommon. The first hearing 
of Horowitz’s records at once suggest that the true master 
of such a work has arrived. The peculiar tonal poetry of 
Liszt is revealed, and this remains a quite remarkable achieve- 
ment. Horowitz can thunder, but it is no mere noise. He 
can .also be poetical, for the sonata demands a wide range 
of both intellect and poetry. It arouses enthusiasm, but the 
gramophone critic can employ critical estimations. We shall 
do well not to forget the playing of Liszt’s Sonata in B minor 
by another fine pianist, Alfred Cortét, on H.M.V. DB1307-9, 
with whom I wish to deal in a later article. When some 
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connoisseurs of piano records compared Cortét and Horowitz 
in this Liszt work, there was a clear evidence of the matured 
master mind of the former, despite the latter having the 
advantage of a later and somewhat superior recording. 

Horowitz has recorded Liszt’s Valse oubliée. This is nicely 
played, but I shall suggest that Simon Barer’s record is 
the more beautiful. The admirer has not yet surpassed the 
master. Since mechanical dexterity is common to-day, we 
may take Horowitz and find that he has everything to offer 
us to enjoy and marvel. Let us consider his playing of one of 
the combined feats of dexterity by three masters whose 
virtuosity was celebrated : . 

H.M.V. DA1162. Paganini Etude No.2 in E flat (Paganini- 
Liszt-Busoni) and Children’s Corner Suite— No. 3, Serenade 
for the Doll (Debussy). 

Paganini’s violin playing so impressed Liszt that he aspired 
to become the Paganini of the piano, and, I presume, Busoni, 
a great pianist of his later time, thought that some editing 
would be an improvement. However, Horowitz gives us an 
excellent exposition of the piece. Regarding his playing 
of Debussy, it is fitting that he should be able so well to 
interpret this modern French master, but his view is not so 
close as that of the French pianist, Cort6ét. We know that the 
latter has an acute appreciation of Debussy, and has pub- 
lished a book (Chester’s) on that composer’s piano music. 
Horowitz does very well to make a satisfying recording of a 
single piece by Debussy. 

Another pianist of to-day who has aroused much enthusiasm 
and respect is Artur Schnabel. He seems to specialise in the 
piano music of the so-called classical period, Mozart, Schubert, 
and most particularly, Beethoven. His flair appears to be 
for the intellectual aspects. In Beethoven he has established 
a special reputation and is the gramophone light of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society. 

Now it is a debatable point as to how much purely intel- 
lectual reading does full justice to Beethoven. We must 
remember that the composer himself knew nothing of a future 
age which would place him in a rather austere classical circle. 
Beethoven was a poet with an intellect, and not merely an 
intellectual composer with a strong dash of poetry. In my 
opinion, Schnabel emphasises the intellectual characteristics 
to a point of dryness. He is not the first to do this, and it is 
because critical estimation of the professional kind regards 
Beethoven in an austere manner that Schnabel has their high 
approval. 

Of course, Schnabel has evidently made a deep study of 
the mind of Beethoven and he can show us all that is necessary 
to be realised about this ; but perhaps he has a typically lesser 
interest in the soul of Beethoven. On hearing him play 
a Beethoven sonata we feel that we hear every note that is 
to be heard, and the full grasp of the sonata form as Beethoven 
knew it, but—that composer certainly felt something above 
and beyond the technical detail of music. He merely wrote 
music through and not for the sonata form. 

Schnabel, of course, gets very close to certain characteristic 
aspects of Beethoven. He grasps the elemental poetry and 
tonal power with mighty hands, and this makes his recording 
of the “ Emperor ”’ Concerto so magnificent. As a matter of 
perhaps extreme refinement, we may take this as the most 
essential recording of Schnabel for our gramophone libraries : 

H.M.V. DB1685-9. Concerto No. 5 in E flat (Emperor) 
(Beethoven). 

The Fourth Concerto is in a very different and more subtle 
mood. It is the work of a more subtle poet, and it must be 
said that Schnabel masters this work very finely, giving just 
that touch of the lion in a restrained and contemplative 
aspect which is necessary to illuminate the poem. We may 
not be likely to hear a greatly superior rendering of this 
work : 

H.M.V. DB1886-9. Concerto No. 4 in G (Beethoven). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Gluck, by Martin Cooper. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

Most music-lovers think of Gluck only as the composer of 
Orpheus, one or two arias from other operas, and, misled by 
popular histories of music, as a lone reformer. 

It must be said at once that if the last performance of a 
Gluck opera at Covent Garden, Armide, proved insupportably 
dull, the fault certainly did not lie with the composer but with 
the production. We have not had in this country anything 
yet to compare with Marie Brema’s lovely production of 
Orpheus at the Savoy Theatre a few years before the war 
which brought out the true quality of this exquisite work. 

Mr. Martin Cooper’s careful study of Gluck should help 
to put him in his proper perspective, that is as a composer of 
uneven musical gifts and stolid personality who summed up, 
in his famous preface to “ Alcestis,’’ reforms which were 
current in the minds and practice of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Cooper’s frequent references, with musical illustrations, 
to the work of men like Jomelli and Traetta, who are usually 
dismissed with a contemptuous word in histories of music 
for popular consumption, show us once again what the com- 
poser whose music survives owes to those whom his superior 
genius finally overshadows. 

Iphigenia in Tauris is Gluck’s one completely successful 
opera. In all the others, even in the lovely Orpheus—for 
nothing can reconcile one to the Overture or to the Third 
Act—one is conscious of the musical deficiencies of a man 
who could say that when he sat down to.compose he tried to 
forget he was a musician. Only too often he succeeded. 
Mr. Cooper does not, I feel, always do complete justice to the 
great things in Gluck. I would have liked a fuller treatment 
of the wonderful scenes in the Underworld and in the Elysian 
Fields (Orpheus), which always seem to me to be his most 
inspired pages, and of such fine dramatic strokes as the 
astonishing aria of Orestes, “‘ Le calme rentre dans mon 
coeur ” (Iphigenia in Tauris), in which the restless orchestral 
accompaniment shows us the real state of his soul. But this 
is the only criticism one has to make of a book which shows 
us the real Gluck and takes us interestingly through all his 
works while sketching in the contemporary musical scene. 


A. R. 


Music in Schools. A Syllabus of Music-teaching prepared by 
a Committee appointed by The Middlesex Education 
Committee. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

It is not without significance that for the second time in 
two years a local education authority has issued a book on the 
teaching of music. The Cambridgeshire Report (1933) on 
Music and the Community had a wonderful reception ; the 
present work is narrower in scope, since it resolves itself into 
a syllabus for children between the ages of 5 and 15, to which 
is added a series of appendices from A to Z—literally ! 

A selection of the best teaching methods in vogue to-day 
has been brought within the confines of this syllabus, and 
directions for procedure are couched in no uncertain terms, 
which are further amplified in the appendices. The full 
scheme is ideal to the extent that it rises high above the 
aspirations of the most conscientious teachers—simply because 
they are compelled to work under a system which allows so 
little time for serious musical education. 

Problems of musical appreciation receive due attention, 
and the value of the gramophone in such work is suitably 
recognised. A suggestion that each local authority should 
possess its own library of records (for loans to schools) in 
charge of an expert will receive cordial endorsement generally. 

Nine pages are devoted to recommended lists of records 
useful for every phase of school life. With one or two minor 
exceptions, these lists could not be bettered. 


Altogether a most useful book. W. W. J. 
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MENDELSSOHN—THE OUTCAST? 


by HUGH LIVERSIDGE 


OME music lovers seem to regard Mendelssohn as the very 

embodiment of sickly Victorian sentiment. There may be 
three principal reasons for this attitude. The first, a legacy 
from Victorian days, is the vapid manner in which his work 
is often performed. The second is the treacly substance which 
some conductors pour over his work. Like that of Elgar, 
it is essential that Mendelssohn’s music be allowed to speak 
for itself. The third reason is that many amateurs have but 
the vaguest acquaintance with some of his greatest works. 
Can seventy per cent. of even such aselect coterie as readers of 
this journal recall the themes of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch ” 
Symphony (No. 3), which is one of his 
greatest works? At times it reminds 
one of Schubert’s great C Major Sym- 
phony. Indeed, it is interesting to 
speculate how much the Schubert 
Symphony influenced Mendelssohn. 
We know that he was fully familiar 
with this work, since he conducted it 
in 1839 at Schumann’s request. And 
although Mendelssohn jotted down the 
notes for the ‘‘ Scotch’? Symphony 
during his tour of Scotland in 1829, 
the work was not completed till 1842 
—three years after he had seen the 
“ great C major.”” Perhaps the most 
stirring movement in the ‘ Scotch” 
Symphony is the fourth, the anti- 
Mendelssohn person must admit that, 
with its suggestion of Scotland’s 
martial grandeur, it is magnificent. 
Unfortunately, the only records in 
existence that I know of are the 
Columbia ones, which are some years 
old. 


There is no need for me to harp on 
that great piece of descriptive music 
“Fingal’s Cave,” which was, of course, 
another product of Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch tour. 

His oratorios, too, are remarkably 
fine. The Elijah, viewed as a whole, is indeed a masterpiece. 
But unfortunately the Victorians have turned it into a piece 
of nonconformist propaganda whereas, actually, with a few 
exceptions such as ““O Rest in the Lord,” the work is 
purely dramatic in character. In fact, Mendelssohn fell out 
with the worthy Pastor Schubring, who was helping him 
with the text, over this very point. For the worthy pastor 
wished to treat the work as a musical sermon, whereas 
Mendelssohn was determined to treat it as a musical 
drama. 


If choral societies would remember Mendelssohn’s intention 
the work would receive the appreciation it deserves. For it is 
one thing to hear the average performance in English and 
quite another to hear the work performed by German singers. 
If you doubt that this is so you can carry out quite a simple 
test. Hear Harold Williams sing “Is not his word like a 
fire ?”’ on Columbia DB1336, then hear Friedrich Schorr 
sing the same in German on H.M.V. D2017. Although Schorr’s 
rendering is by no means perfect, it is better than the Williams 
version. The difference does not lie so much in the actual 
voices but rather in the sense of rhythm and general 
interpretation. 


Now I turn to a work which has been even more maligned— 





Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


the Violin Concerto. Even W. R. A. was constrained to jeer at 
this work in a review some months ago. But I venture to 
suggest that the rendering Szigeti gave us was something 
entirely different to the lovely thing Kreisler makes of this 
concerto. The slow movement is one of the greatest lyrical 
beauty—that is unless the emotion is allowed to overflow its 
banks. If this movement is played in a restrained Bach-like 
manner, it is truly beautiful. If you can get a chance, hear 
Kreisler play this work before you pass judgment on it. 

And of course much of Mendelssohn’s organ music or chamber 
music is pleasing—to put it mildly. 


OTHER OPINIONS 

But lest any should imagine that 
these quaint views are shared by my- 
self alone, I will mention those of 
other, and more illustrious, people 
who also held, or hold, Mendelssohn 
in esteem. First let us take Berlioz. 
One would imagine that, if Mendels- 
sohn’s music were such spineless and 
vapid stuff, a virile firebrand like 
Berlioz would have been the first to 
condemn it. But here are a few of his 
opinions : 


** All I have heard of his work is 
splendid and I consider him to be one 
of the greatest musicians of his time.” 


“His talent is wonderful, extra- 
ordinary, sublime. You need not 
suspect me of partiality in saying 
this, for he (Mendelssohn) frankly 
owns that he cannot in the least 
understand my music.” 


Let us take a few opinions from 
the present. Mr. Ernest Newman, 
who certainly does not suffer fools 
gladly, in a recent article referred to 
‘““Mendelssohn’s charming Italian 
Symphony.” Mrs. Kipnis (the wife of 
the singer) said: ‘‘ Much of Mendelssohn’s music is truly 
lovely.’ Conchita Supervia said: ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s best music 
is great indeed ! ” 


I could go on quoting numerous opinions. I might state 
that in each case the subject arose quite naturally and so as to 
find out the true reactions of each person I pretended to dislike 
Mendelssohn and repeated the parrot cries of the anti- 
Mendelssohn faction. 


One other point which suggests that Mendelssohn is not 
quite so unpopular as some are disposed to believe. On the 
last occasion when the B.B.C. gave a Mendelssohn night, the 
Queen’s Hall was packed out. 


However, I am prepared to admit that I may be biased by 
virtue of my early musical experience at Uppingham, since 
my opinions were influenced by the music master, Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett. And as grandson of Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, Mendelssohn’s protégé, it was perhaps natural that 
he should regard Mendelssohn’s music with a favourable 
eye. 

However, it would be interesting to learn whether the majority 
of music lovers do really consign Mendelssohn to the scrap- 
heap. If they do not then perhaps we may be offered some 
more recordings of Mendelssohn works. 
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[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


*Brussels Royal Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted by Defauw : 


COLUMBIA 


Gli Uccelli (The Birds) (Respighi). 
12s.). 

The labels are not sufficiently informative, for the pieces 
are arrangements of music by seventeenth and eighteenth 
century composers. The first record contains a Prelude from 
Pasquini, The Dove (J. de Gallot), and The Hen (Rameau) ; 
the second, The Nightingale (‘‘ an anonymous Englishman ’’), 
and The Cuckoo (Pasquini). Whether in delving into Rossini, 
or further back, or in celebrating the glories of present-day 
Rome, Respighi is a devotee of “‘ programme.” The degree of 
pictorialism varies. In The Dove we have the painting chiefly 
of scenery and mood, with some suggestions of the birds’ 
flight. The Hen suggests at moments, in this enhanced, 
highly coloured version, a whole modern intensive-cultivation 
farm. There is good fun in the music’s tricks and scurries, 
elucks and triumphs, which the orchestra vigorously enjoys. 
We do not know how much is the old-time writer’s work, and 
how much the arranger’s. The (keyboard) theme on the first 
side of 412 is familiar to me, though I do not remember its 
having any name. I think Respighi has over-weighted the 
simple piece, with all this woodland-twittering background : 
something like a heavier version of part of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral feeling. But the composer is always inclined to 
lusciousness, and we have to allow for that. The light, busy 
moto perpetuo which is the background to The Cuckoo is more 
effective. At the end the opening Prelude theme returns. The 
pretty, mannered music will please many, and those who like 
plenty for the money, in orchestral colours, and do not object 
to some coarseness in their laying on, will take simple pleasure 
in The Birds. Pasquini (1637-1710) was a performer on and 
writer of sonatas for the harpsichord (he wrote pieces for two 
harpsichords, as well as for one), and was one of the Italian 
musicians whose style influenced Handel’s. Jacques de Gallot 
was a French lutenist, and Rameau was the great Frenchman, 
distinguished as a theorist, who rose so much higher than his 
contemporaries in ballet and opera. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Harty : Funeral 
March for the Last Scene of Hamlet (Berlioz). Col. LX421 
(12in., 6s.). 

It was in Hamlet that Shakespeare and Miss Smithson 
(whom later Berlioz married) alike enchanted him (1827). 
“The impression made upon my heart and mind by her 
marvellous genius was only equalled by the agitation into 
which I was plunged by the poetry she so nobly interpreted. 
Shakespeare, coming upon me unawares, struck me down as 
with a thunderbolt. His lightning spirit . . . opened to me 
the highest heaven of Art, lit up its deepest depths, and 
revealed the best and grandest and truest that earth can 
show.” In 1848 he wrote this march. It is a valuable addition 
to our Berlioz recordings. In a noble vein of tragic thought, 
fit for association with Shakespeare, it is full of impressive 
ideas and striking orchestration ; it has a touch of the dramatic 
power of Beethoven at his best, and the tensity of the march 


Col. LX411-2 (12 in., 


in Gétterdimmerung, though it imitates nobody. Herein is 
shown the best quality of Berlioz ; than this splendid record, 
which I keenly commend to all who can savour such quality, 
I have heard nothing more striking for a very long time. 


Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Molajoli: Overture 
to La Cenerentola (Rossini). Col. DX704 (12in., 4s.). 

This opera, recently revived here, came hard on the heels of 
The Barber of Seville. We enjoy, in this overture, many of 
the Barber’s sparkling delights. The opening seems unusually 
impressive, in another way, but when we dash into one of the 
typical tunes we know where we are. The wonder grows 
when we consider that Rossini wrote the whole thing in a little 
over three weeks. I see that in Germany the opera was 
lately presented in a revived and somewhat rearranged form, 
under the title of Angelina, with the original brilliant, showy 
part for a contralto adapted for a soprano. It may be that 
some of the furbishing was extended to the overture. Ther« 
is no indication that this recorded version is not the original. 
It may be as well to remark that, as Rossini did not treat the 
tale in its familiar form, with its fairy-appurtenances, we have 
to expect, not the whimsies of the child’s tale, but the gay 
social unrealities of the Barber—the plot being less strong in 
Cinderella. There is plenty of fun of the familiar sort, including 
“Signor Crescendo ”’ at his most crescendish. This orchestra 
has a particular aptitude for the witty, impudent, dapper airs 
of Italian light opera, and so the record is a neat nap for those 
who most appreciate this flavour. 


*Huberman (violin) and Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Dobrowen: Concerto in E (Bach); and Huberman (un- 
accompanied) : Andante from Second Sonata for Violin, 
in A minor (Bach). Col. LX408-10 (12in., 18s.). 

There is room for much useful discussion about the definition 
of “ classical,’ especially as over against ‘‘ romantic ”’ ; but 
if an example of classical style in the first half of the eighteenth 
century is wanted, the E major is a splendid one, and it affords 
excellent opportunity for the exhibition of classical style in 
fiddling: a fine, nervous sensibility is wanted, with a strong, 
upstanding, no-finicking clarity. There are easy distinctions 
to be noticed between the styles of admired players. Huber- 
man, we expect, will not play this work quite like Busch, 
any more than Szigeti and Menges will give us the same 
Brahms in the Concerto ; but whereas in the modern work 
there is a world of difference in the degree of romanticism 
possible in the outlook of various players, in the older work 
the difference chiefly lies in varieties of bowing and phrasing. 
Hence we are more likely to agree about the good qualities 
of any able performance than we are about the interpretation 
of the Brahms. And an able performance, of course, we are 
sure to get from Huberman—one that nobody need hesitate 
to recommend. 

Bach’s period as Kapellmeister to the Prince of Anhalt- 
Céthen (1717-23: he was aged 32-38) produced his chamber 
works—the first book of the ‘ 48,” the Brandenburgs, and 
the sonatas, which had a special interest for Bach’s master, 
a string player. As I have pointed out rather more fully 
in my life of Bach in Lives of the Great Composers, this was 
one of those changes in circumstance which, we now see, were 
so happily devised, though at the time Bach probably did not 
greatly relish the removal from Weimar to Céthen. He was 
in need of a good post, for Weimar had failed to offer the 
advancement he sought. Apart from organ music, instru- 
mental composition had not advanced far in the North. In 
Italy, Stradivari, Amati, and many other craftsmen had 
produced perfect violins (long before the orchestra as a whole 
was ready for its masters), and Corelli and Vivaldi had given 
the fiddler great works to play upon them. Bach’s experi- 
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mental genius did not lead him along the orchestral path, 
as did Haydn’s. His interest lay in seeking varied combina- 
tions in the orchestra of the day (we remember the 
Brandenburgs, with the different solo-groups), and for his 
forms he went to the Italians ; in these concertos, a three- 
movement form, a slow one between two quick ones. The 
setting off one instrument against the main body had not yet 
developed into the subtle concerto form we find in the Brahms ; 
the soloist had less occasion for individual display, and the 
thematic matter was less elaborate. The fact that the 
prominence of the soloist was less pronounced—he was 
“primus inter pares,”’ rather than a dictator, as in the later 
show-concerti—throws much of the limelight of interest upon 
the form. 

First Movement.—Elements of importance are the opening 
rising arpeggio (doh, me, soh), the semiquaver 16-to-the-bar 
figuration, and the syncopation in the bass of the last half of 
bar 6, and through bar 7 (this is readily found : the opening 
three rising notes are each a beat : there are four beats in the 
bar). When the soloist enters (bar 12) he has an individually 
shaped version, introducing the little demisemiquaver skip 
(in his second bar) that adds lightsomeness to his progress. 
At 1} ins. the theme is split up, the soloist decorating it as the 
band continues. At 2 ins. the minor section makes a capital 
change. Here the upper strings have the doh, me, soh figure, 
and the basses develop a little their syncopation. After this, 
the former method of theme-division, with decoration, 
continues. Characteristic development proceeds quietly to- 
wards the end of side 1, the soloist giving us some pretty 
varieties of bowing. You will note the neat placing of the 
minor-key sections, for contrast, and the working-up to the 
short Adagio interlude, after which the first theme comes so 
strongly again, with exact repetition of the first seven pagesof 
the score (up to the point where the first minor section began). 
There are one or two thin notes in the solo playing, but its 
progressive trend, its variety of touch, and its wholesomeness, 
are very likeable. 

Second Movement.—Parry has remarked, best of all, how this 
shows Bach’s turning away from the technical to inward 
expression. The craftsman is always in command : he works 
out the movement on a repeated bass, whilst the soloist 
soliloquises. When he uses a particular figure in a chorale, 
or in accompanying an air, the words show us its significance. 
Here we can use our imagination. Parry also well says that 
“The form is of the spirit rather than of the letter.”” The 
bass is not always repeated exactly as at first. For the com- 
poser, it must ever be, as Haydn once neatly said to one who 
questioned some proceeding of his, that “‘ The forms are all 
my obedient, humble servants.”’ One of the musician’s great 
pleasures is in first learning the principles of form, and then 
studying masterworks and finding out how the composers 
moulded and bent principles to their remarkably varied 
expressive ends: not, like the innocent soul who once wrote 
to me, asking “Is not Bach wrong here?” because he does 
not make his “ 48” after any stock-pattern of a fugue. This 
is where the study of Form is so nourishing to any keen 
music-lover; and that is the spirit I am trying now to 
put into the exposition of such works, in various books. We 
make our own dreams of the ‘‘ meaning ” of music. A beauti- 
ful performance such as this does everything to help, and 
nothing to hinder, that nourishing process. Huberman’s 
sympathetic tone will appeal perhaps more strongly, in this 
movement, than that of another fiddler who, just as pure, 
might sound a little more detached in feeling. Side 4 brings 
the admirable point of relief, during which (four bars) the bass 
theme is silent ; and at the end, when the soloist has ended 
his musing, after a poignant rise, the basses are left reiterating 
their—faith, doubt, philosophy—who shall say? For anyone 
able to feel the beauty of the sentiment which may be called 
innig—inward, not heart-on-sleeve—this is an ideal record. 
It might widen, in those unaccustomed to Bach, the realisation 
of his humanity. 
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Finale.—The start is one of the best tests of the sensibility 
of any player’s rhythm and phrasing. When Busch played it, 
I asked the listener to note his stresses—first bar light, 
second stronger. The tutti here is not so good—rather stodgy. 
The second time round it is better. Rarely, though, is the full 
band quite so sensitive as the soloist : and part of the beauty 
that lies in this movement should inhere in its being every bit 
as sensitive. The movement is a capital example of the 
extended Rondo form: A, B, A, C, A, D, A, E, A, the A’s 
being all tuttis. Those short top E notes are apt to be pushed 
out : being weak notes, they should be very light. Up to the 
seventh section all the parts are sixteen bars long. The 
eighth develops to thirty-two, as a final fling, before A finally 
applies the closure. Apt and happy playing and recording. 

The six sonatas for unaccompanied solo violin (to be precise, 
three were sonatas and three Partitas: but there is, broadly 
speaking, little difference in the general effect of the works) 
belong to the 1720 period at Céthen. Nearly a century later, 
when Mendelssohn was rediscovering Bach, the manuscripts 
of these works, which Bach’s wife had copied, were found in a 
pile of old papers that were to be sold as waste. In these 
unaccompanied sonatas we have very pure chamber music 
of the most ‘‘ absolute ”’ kind, without any trace of the element 
which gives additional beauty to the slow movement of the 
concerto. The bow of the earlier day permitted the manage- 
ment of accompanimental chords better than does that of 
to-day. The player handles this sometimes slightly dis- 
tracting element most ably, so that we can listen to the 
melody and accept the underlying arpeggiation as a sufficient 
support : which, from the point of view of harmony, it is ; one 
of Bach’s great powers was that of providing a satisfying bass 
with the minimum of notes. We can also admire the skill 


with which the theme and accompaniment are manipulated. 
, WR A 


*Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Felix Wein- 
gartner, with Louise Helletsgruber, Rosette Anday, George 
Maikl, Richard Mayr, and the Vienna State Opera Chorus : 
Symphony No. 9 (‘* Choral’’) (Beethoven). Columbia 
LX413-20 (eight 12in., 48s.). 

My friend and colleague W. R. A., having faithfully and 
penetratingly reviewed this colossal work in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of June 1932, has gracefully invited me to enter his territory 
and deliver myself of a verdict regarding a symphony which, 
as I have now explained to him, has never greatly appealed 
to me. I therefore undertake the task with some misgivings 
but determined to do justice to the recording even if I cannot 
do so to the music. And it is the recording about which 
people will want to be told, for most of us know our ‘‘ Ninth”’ 
pretty well by now. Actually, for the reason given above, 
I have not been to a performance for a good many years and 
therefore find myself in a position to revalue the work in the 
light of the passage of time. 

Time can do nothing to the titanic First Movement. Here 
matter and form are perfectly at one. No wonder Wagner 
went—as I imagine he did—to this stark elemental music for 
the germ idea of his overture to the Flying Dutchman. If 
there was music-type at my disposal I should like to trace 
a connection between the phrase for wood-winds on page 
12 of the Donatowski miniature score and similarly shaped 
phrases in the next two movements, relating them all to the 
great tune of the last movement. This may prove nothing, 
but is interesting as a fact of musical thought processes : 
to me, at least. As regards the orchestration, one tires « little 
of the conventional and frequently meaningless use of the 
trumpet, but the beautiful treatment of the horn strikes one 
afresh and the chromatic menacing Coda remains the marvel 
it always was. Time, again, cannot tarnish or show any signs 
of decay in the amazingly vital Scherzo, but when the next 
movement is reached the hand stretches out for the blue 
pencil. If only Beethoven had known where to stop. At 
part 10 of this recording, which makes the third side of the 
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movement, we have had enough. We have had the long line 
of arabesques for first violin, the Andante twice, and the 
lovely Adagio would have made a noble Coda. Instead, there 
comes (during the third appearance of the Andante) all that 
rather trivial passage work for the first violins during which 
one’s interest steadily evaporates. 

And the last movement? 

To us moderns the opening bars provide no “ distinctly 
unpleasant shock ”’ with “ horribly harsh outbursts from the 
wind instruments.” Children of a discordant age, we not only 
fail to be shocked but are positively stimulated by this welcome 
noise after the overlong meanderings of the previous movement. 
Something is doing at last. Brought up on Wagner, the 
assemblage of motives seems reasonable and flatters the 
memory. It is psychologically exciting to feel the composer 
struggling, through one idea after another, to become articu- 
late. The great travelling tune, towards which he has been 
going, carries one along as securely as ever except that it is 
far more moving as it first appears in octaves than when 
harmonised. Harmony cheapens it somewhat. No! one 
quarrels not with the choral irruption but with being addressed 
by four superior persons in evening dress and behind a multi- 
tude of less superior but obviously worthy citizens in similar 
attire. This is depressing ! 

‘“‘O brothers, not these tones’—or these clothes. The 
conventions are challenged by the music. Perhaps it is the 
fault of the Russian Ballet. Anyhow, I feel Beethoven’s 
symphony has suddenly become an opera-ballet and needs a 
production on the lines of one of Mr. Fairbairn’s spectacles at 
the Albert Hall. Dancers should whirl round singers and the 
gloriously vulgar march section—an obvious parody of 
Beethoven’s great tune by Beethoven—could be most 
realistically mimed. This, the composer seems to say, is how 
the world treats great inspirations which it cannot understand. 
The use of the bass trombone in unison with the men’s voices 
in the Andante Maestoso remains as bad a calculation as ever : 
but regarded as a potential spectacle, I can find no other 
fault with this finale—given relays of sopranos in case the 
high A’s run short—but only with the oratorio tradition that 
kills it stone dead. 

It is high time to speak of the performance, but Weingartner 
needs no praise as a conductor of Beethoven at this time of 
day. Throughout he sets the music before us bigly, clearly, and 
with the utmost precision of detail: perhaps a little too 
precisely. He is at his best in the first and last movements ; 
the second I should like done with greater lightness and even 
a Puck-like humour, which is here missing; the time-contrasts 
came off well. The third movement never seems to capture 
the dreamy rapture, the lyrical ecstasy into which the music 
should sing itself. 

The bass, the well-known artist Richard Mayr, dominates 
the scene, as he should, with his fine sturdy voice, but when all 
the soloists are engaged one cannot escape a feeling that they 
are trying to out-sing one another. All have good voices. Itis 
more give-and-take that is needed. 

.The chorus rise gallantly to their job, and it 1s hardly their 
fault if the last pages are somewhat reminiscent of a crowd at 
a football match. It is somewhat disconcerting in 1935 to 
find one’s criticism of the recording, as such, much the same 
as Mr. Anderson’s in 1932, unless we blame the orchestra for 
the frequent dullness of the wood-wind—the oboe player 
compares very unfavourably with our one and only Léon 
Goossens—and judging by my recollections of this orchestra, and 
indeed by the evidence of the Trio of the Scherzo (which W. R. A. 
also singles out) and elsewhere, this should not be the case. 

There is volume in plenty, losing clarity, however, in some 
tutti passages such as the end of the second side of the Fourth 
Movement. The horn-playing is lovely throughout, but the 
violins are, alas! as recorded far too keen-edged. This is 
particularly fatal to the Third Movement. The ear becomes 
acclimatised to it in the other movements, but that one 
requires above all velvety floating tone to caress the ear. 
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I wish the conductor had not allowed the chorus to hammer 
out the strong accents quite so much, but made it sing the 
great tune of the last movement in the way he made his 
instruments play it. Otherwise, the balance is as good as we 
can reasonably hope for on the gramophone. Take it all in all, 
this is a grand and grandly recorded performance heartily to 
be recommended. 

The significance of the work should not have lessened for 
us to-day. Very broadly speaking, it would appear to represent 
in the first three movements a young man rejoicing in his 
strength, laughing and loving, but already receiving intima- 
tions of deeper matters. In the last movement he is unable 
to rest in these easy ways, and rejects them for a passionate 
communism that will embrace the world and fulfil the law 
and the prophets. Such a platform, whatever political colour 
it may take on, will never cease to engage the attention of the 
young and stir the embers in the old. 

First Movement, 4 sides; Second Movement, 3 sides ; 
Third Movement, 3} sides ; Fourth Movement, 5} sides. 


DECCA 

Kathleen Long (pianoforte) and the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
conducted by Boyd Neel: Concerto in E flat, K449, for 
pianoforte and orchestra (Mozart). Decca K784-6 
(three 12in., 7s. 6d.). 

Here we have the second of the two little-known Mozart 
pianoforte concertos promised by Decca. The music is less 
lyrical and gracious than in the former example, but affords 
excellent entertainment. The first movement runs on con- 
ventional enough lines and is followed by a slow movement 
which has for its principal theme a tune irresistibly recalling 
“Hark ! the herald angels sing,” which is rapidly becoming 
topical. The Coda to this movement is delicious. The last 
movement, vigorously rhythmical, is the most interesting 
musically. I do not find quite the same polish and attention 
to detail in this as in the previous recording, and my copies 
were a little too abundant in surface noise. Otherwise the 
artists concerned give an excellent account of themselves. 


A.R. 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ormandy: 
Traiumerei (Schumann) and Liebesfreud (Kreisler). H.M.\. 
DB2353 (12in., 6s.). 

The title of the second item is thus securely set forth : 

Kreisleriana (Fritz Kreisler): Liebegfreud (Love’s Joy). 

The other title has A instead of A. This piece is badly 
dragged. I have never heard it so slow. This is not a Reverie : 
it is a Trance. The Kreisler has haunted me ever since I 
heard Larry Adler, unbelievably, play it on the mouth-organ. 
Thus does the irreverent breath of time cloud pristine beauty. 
But my interest, I confess, was in the manipulation of that 
wondrous organ, and of Mr. Adler’s organs of breath. 
Prodigious! Yet the music wants, surely, only the Kreislerian 
fiddle? The orchestra, though lightly handled—yet with a 
rather mechanical rubato—is too much for its frothy fra- 
gility. The lovers of sweetmeats will presumably either 
like both sides equally well, or put up with the one for the 
sake of the other. 


Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli: Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28 
(Saint-Saéns). H.M.V. DB2580 (12in., 6s.). 

This excellent example of the composer’s talent was written 
in 1863 for Sarasate. Saint-Saéns was then 28. 
French romanticism, which, as with other manifestations 
of art that now seem remote and always were rather unreal, 
we are required to appreciate for what it is, by the light 
of its aims, not the. deep-searching great lights of music. 
We can enjoy its pure Frenchiness without worrying about 
its being anything more than pleasant time-passing fiddler’s 
fun. And it is not so easy to make such music as it seems: 
The composer’s craftsmanship is always worth marking ; and 
so, here, is the player’s, for nobody could better touch the 
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music with the right finesse, and convey its quality without 
rubbing off the bloom. The touch of Spanish rhythm was 
presumably a bow to Sarasate. It is all kept so lightly in the 
air that one is bound to applaud, though no after-effect what- 
ever be left. In conception and performance we have the 
perfection of éclair-technique, by all jes. This, then, is 
for those who love fine fiddling, but want no fiddling about 
with their emotions. 

*Phi ia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski, and L. 
Tibbett: Excerpts from The Valkyrie (Wagner). H.M.V. 
DB2470-3 (four 12in., 24s.). 

{ wonder if we shall ever have the complete operas? The 
days of those first famous Wagner recordings seem very far 
away. For most purses, “ selections ” have to suffice, if not 
fully to satisfy. The bulk of the material is the Ride of the 
Valkyries, Wotan’s Farewell, and the Magic Fire Music. 
It will easily be imagined that the Phily’s tonal beauties are 
bountifully expended upon this great work. I do not recall 
finer brass piano tone, for instance, than side 1 provides. 
In the themes of this work lies deep and natural feeling, such 
as Wagner never surpassed. His gods and goddesses, thus 
considered, are not abstractions or prosy creatures, as is 
sometimes alleged, but the epitome of all our humanity. 
The Ride is rightly proportioned so that it sounds impressive, 
but is not noisy; it is music raised above normal stature, 
without coming into the range of mere monstrosity. Where 
the orchestra is fully loosed, the tone is the more significant 
because there is a sense of proportion throughout. We hear 
the voice of Wotan, a little too wrapped up in certain typical 
and obscuring bass vowel-shapings; but Tibbett gets the 
size of the character, and of the emotion. His soft tone on 
side 5 vibrates in a way that slightly hurts, and the plum- 
miness is pronounced. The sensitiveness of the singing, and 
the clear, long, steady phrasing, please me best. It is very 
difficult to get an ideal bass for Wotan. Rarely do voice and 
sense combine in perfect balance. The pace is very slow: 
slightly slower than my ideal. The strong sustentation 
of the music by both players and singer is notable. Is it 
astonishing that the great themes of this darkling music have 
still the power to envelop us, to make us forget the weakness 
of the drama—and even, at most performances, of the staging? 
Better, I think, to sit at home and be hypnotised. The drama, 
after all, has its greatness. The fallen warriors, as we listen 
to the Ride, make us think of that sad warrior, Wotan, soon 
to fall from his heaven : menaced, confused, by the pointing 
of Fate, in the disobedience of his daughter. The fallen warriors 
were to protect the gods ; already we know that not all the 
world’s battles could provide guards for Wotan against the 
doom that approaches. As he bids farewell to Briinhilde, 
we forget that these are not human beings. Just before the 
voice enters, we hear (mid side 4) the echo of the Ride, and 
the motif of Slumber, that we are to know so well later. 
The impassioned descending figure just before these suggests 
what is passing in Wotan’s heart. The end of side 4 brings 
the Fire theme, and the beginning of side 5, that of Siegfried, 
Keeper of the Sword, who, we know, is to be Briinhilde’s 
awakener. The theme following this voice-passage is that of 
Briinhilde’s Pleading, followed by the motif of Slumber, which 
beautifully enwraps the next passage of declamation. The 
start of side 6 contains the exquisite tenderness of Wotan’s 
Kiss, with which he takes away the godhead of Briinhilde, 
and this act of Renunciation has its theme also (B, BD, G, 
F sharp, E—the rising and falling figure, repeated). The 
motif of the Long Sleep (chromatically descending) ends side 6, 


fas Wotan protects her with shield and spear, and meditates 


upon fate. The music comes to a temporary close with 
the Slumber idea, into which the three-note Fate theme 
intrudes ; and then abruptly, with the descending brass figure, 
Wotan invokes Loge, god of fire. The Fire motif is developing 
as we turn to the last side. Then Sleep’s chromaticism and 
the earlier Slumber theme continue, whilst Wotan sings the 
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Siegfried motif, which is heard on the brass (mid-side), before 
the extract ends with the memory of Wotan’s Kiss, blending 
with the Fate motif, as the god passes sadly through the 
flames to work out the judgment assigned. A noble tone- 
poem, worth our memorising and cherishing—best of all, 
for the humanity behind the myth. 


Dresden State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Carl Bohm: 
Overture to Egmont (Beethoven). H.M.V. C2780 (12in., 
4s.). 

The orchestra comes through, on its first introduction by 
record, with considerable power of impression, though the 
loudest string seems a little coarse. However, one cannot 
judge fully on one record, and the steady control of the power 
used is notable. I like the clear scheme of working up. Unity 
is well marked in general: not so well near the end. Intona- 
tion is not quite happy at the familiar place on side 2 (1} in.). 
A shade of hurried feeling falls upon me now and again. 
Others may not notice it. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Eight 
Russian Folk Dances (Liadov). H.M.V. DB2443 and 
DA1415 (one 12in. and one 10in., 10s.). 

Note that the first four pieces are on a large disc, and the 
other four on a small one. I have not seen titles given to these 
items before. They are: (1) Religious Chant; (2) Christmas 
Carol— Kolyada Maleda ; (3) Plaintive Melody ; (4) Humorous 
Song, The Buzzing and Biting of the Gnat; (5) Legend of the 
Birds ; (6) Cradle Song ; (7) Round Dance ; (8) Village Dance 
Song. Another recording was entitled Hight Russian Fairy 
Tales, but this appears to be an error: there are no stories 
associated with the tunes, but Mr. Edwin Evans has explained 
that when a Liadov ballet, Children’s Tales, was designed, 
some of these eight tunes were used as interludes. I like 
especially the delightful delicacy of the playing here. In the 
first piece on side 2, for instance, this tenderness makes very 
appealing the Russian moodiness, with that drooping figure of 
melody. The buzzing song is particularly dainty. The more 
lively tunes are on the small disc, though the second one is a 
quiet one—the bonny Cradle Song. I wish the first tune on 
side 4 were repeated : we get so little of its winsome wilfulness. 
The finish is a good marching rattle. Small stuff, but pretty 
recreational music ; the larger disc holds a good store of 
brow-smoothing pleasures. 


Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sargent: 
Les Sylphides Ballet Music (Chopin, orch. White and 
Murray). H.M.V. C2781-3 (12in., 12s.). 

In the issue of September 1934, page 153, I gave a collation 
of the sources of the extracts which go to make up the ballet. 
The order is not necessarily maintained in all performances. 
The orchestrations, too, may differ. No initials are given to 
the names of the present arrangers,so I do not know whether 
‘* White ” is the composer Felix White or someone else. It 
will be noted that the names of two arrangers appear on the 
discs. Side 1 opens with the tiny Prelude in A, Op. 28, No. 7, 
followed by the Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, No. 2, both played 
with attractive tenderness. The latter’s gentle melancholy 
beautifully sums up one aspect of the composer’s thought 
(the first two notes of the piece, with their semitone droop, 
form a characteristic figure which often marks his moods of 
pathos or sadness). Liszt, I remember, compares Chopin to 
Young, of Night Thoughts ; perhaps we cannot so easily feel 
for Young’s moods, nowadays, as for Chopin’s. That is a 
curious remark in which Liszt further speaks of Chopin’s 
‘** deeply wounded pinions,’”’ and his ‘‘ sweetness turned to 
gall by the disconsolateness which shows through the veil ’’— 
not, however, discussing this particular piece. Side 2 brings 
the posthumous Waltz in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1. This, 
orchestrated by White, has some delicate touches. 

Side 3 opens with the twenty-third Mazurka (Op. 33, No. 2. 
in D), played in rather jog-trot style. This orchestra can make 
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more of the light and shade of such music. Next comes the 
little Prelude in A, which forms the introduction to the ballet 
(Op. 28, No. 7). On side 4 we have the posthumous Waliz, 
Op. 69, No. 1, which does not seem to have come into the 
ballet as formerly collated. In this, tenderly played, the 
band’s best quality comes out. It is difficult to say whether 
such a piece is more affecting in its original or arranged 
medium. The tender melancholy of the last waltz seems most 
subtly evoked by orchestral tints, though when the piano is 
played by a master one is likely to feel that here alone is the 
true source and inspiration of the music’s emotion. 

On side 5 the Prelude in A is repeated, followed by the 
Waliz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2. The exigencies of the 
ballet must be remembered when considering the treatment 
of the music : I presume that these have guided the conductor 
in his readings, which have in general an effect of mildness, 
almost of underdoneness. This 
applies to the last side, 
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precept that we expect a genius to grow : he absorbs the most 
imaginative suggestions from another master’s practice, and 
then moulds upon them his own personal sensibility. There 
is a great deal more in Haydn, by the way, than many might 
think who had heard him called “ Papa,” listened to only a 
little of him, and not gone into the late works, with their 
advanced, experimental handling. In the middle of side 6 
the orchestra suddenly digs a little deeper, in the key-sense, 
and then has a brief dialogue with the piano—a device that 
Beethoven uses in later works with the still richer effect. The 
brevity and reticence, when we expect (fear, one might say) 
a cadenza, are very delightful, and bespeak the composer of 
greater things to come. 

Those rondo finales are a little trying, to some of us: the 
obvious ‘“‘ jollity ’’ palls, now. The three themes are easily 
marked—-by the piano, at the opening, at } in., and at 2 ins, 
A mild work, then, pleasantly 
played and recorded without 





which contains the Grande 
Valse Brillante, Op. 18, rather 
stodgily orchestrated and 
played. On the whole, some- 
what tame entertainment ; 
but a little of one’s feeling 
about that may be due to the 


absence of the eye’s delight. Philadelphia Orchestra (C.C. 


Pro Arte Quartet (C.C.) 
Richard Tauber 

Arthur Young 

Turner Layton 

Ken Harvey 


Schnabel and London Phil- 
" harmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sargent: 
Second Piano Concerto 


(Beethoven). H.M.V. Gracie Fields 
DB2573-6 (four 12in., Elsie and Doris Waters 
24s.). Nancy Evans 


Beethoven did not, when 
he wrote it, think this con- 
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a harsh sound. 


PARLOPHONE 

Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Bodanzky: 
Overture to Oberon 
(Weber). Parlo. R2121—2 
(two 10in., 5s.). 

We cannot think of Oberon 
without sadness. Weber was 
a dying man when he agreed 
to write the opera for Covent 
Garden. He was not even 
able to keep steadily at it in 
1825, though he brought to 
bear on the absurd libretto 
all his tuneful and dramatic 
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eerto his best work. He was 
so open as to say that to a publisher, and to offer the work 
cheaply on that account—for £5. He was thirty then, but 
the concerto had been written when he was twenty-four. 
It is really No. 1, in order of composition, and is very 
Mozartian, though there are touches of the big man to 
come :: that orchestral extending of the first theme, for 
instance, before bringing in the second, and the passage, 
about a third of the way through side 1, where he steps 
deliberately into the key of D fiat, with the emphatic “‘ Mark 
me, now'!*(C, C, C ; D flat, D flat, D flat) that was to become a 
strong trait. The pianist has a short turn at the theme, and 
on side 2 the orchestra states the second subject, the piano 
taking it up, with much running work, and light writing 
(two-part). This is too reminiscent and conventionally like 
Mozart to be very interesting. Towards the end of side 2 the 
Development arises, from the first subject. At the end of 
the side, note the semitone-rise key-change device again, before 
it is due in the Recapitulation. By mid-side 3 we are at this 
section, which trots on as before. The piano-playing is neat, 
and nicely scaled to the light scoring, but there is not much 
to do, nor much colour to seek. The tone sounds drier at the 
start than later. The scoring is for strings, one flute, and two 
each of oboes, bassoons and horns; no drums. The longish 
cadenza is a good specimen, though I should have preferred 
it without its last section. The band does not enter well, 
after it. I always cringe a trifle, waiting for such re-entries. 
The slow movement (two sides) shows the best ideas in the 
work. It goes deeper, and looks further forward. The theme 
(there is really only one) is meditated upon, graciously stroked 
and decorated ; and here the player’s art is shown at its best. 
The giving out of the first piano section is particularly good. 
It is in such a movement that we see how Beethoven had 
learned from Haydn, whose pupil he had been for a short 
time just before he wrote this work ; but it is not in actual 


powers. He wrote the over- 
ture at Sir George Smart’s 
house, 91 Great Portland Street, whither he had come, knowing 
that in all probability he had seen his wife and children, 
left at Dresden, for the last time. The opera was produced 
in April, and in less than two more months its composer 
was dead. We think of him, conducting this spirited 
overture on many of those Spring nights, when he was ex- 
hausted almost to breaking point. We like to remember that 
it was Wagner who, having taken up from Weber the operatic 
torch, put his heart into the plan of bringing the composer’s 
remains back to Germany, after they had lain in Moorfields 
Cemetery until 1844. 

‘Oberon’s horn wafts us into the realm of the fairies (we 
hear them on the light wood-wind, almost at once). The 
march-like theme that follows is that which greets Sir Huon 
of Bordeaux, the hero who goes in search of Rezia, the Caliph 
of Bagdad’s daughter. The magic horn can bring Oberon 
to his aid when danger comes upon him. Side 2 brings the 
** Over the dark blue waters ’’ theme, as the first one in the 
quick portion of the overture. The horn again, and we have 
the theme of the air, “From boyhood trained to arms,” 
which Huon sings at the end of the first scene (clarinet, mid- 
side). This is played with slightly slack rhythm. At the end 
of this side comes the theme, with its rising jubilation, from 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” Rezia’s great air in Act 2. 
Side 3 brings some development of the “‘ blue waters ”’ theme, 
with a new tune (mid-side), from an air of Puck’s. There is 
a little more of “From boyhood,” and then a shortened 
Recapitulation, in which this last-named theme does not 
figure, the overture ending with a perfect evocation of the 
melodramatic Weberian derring-do spirit—ideal curtain-raiser 
for this exciting if foolish tale. The performance and record- 
ing, though not absolutely brilliant, fairly present the tonal 
pleasures; their keenness would be enhanced by a fuller fling 
in conducting, and a steel needle helps. W. R. A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Pro Arte Quartet: Quintet in C major, Op. 163 (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB2561-65 (five 12in., 30s.). 


A friend of Mr. Cobbett’s, I believe, wished to have engraved 
on his tombstone the lovely tune that forms the second 
subject in the first movement of Schubert’s C major quintet. 
It would be a brave salute to death. And this tune is but one 
of the many extraordinary beauties Schubert has lavished on 
the greatest of his chamber music works. Yet, no reproach 
of undue length or careless workmanship can here be levelled 
against the composer. The quintet, as Mr. Dunhill says, is 
“wonderful in the contrapuntal freedom with which the 
five instruments are treated, wonderful in its massive body of 
tone (especially at the opening of the scherzo), and most wonder- 
ful of all in the beauty and variety of its subject-matter.” 

There is, moreover, a striking unity of thought running 
through the work to which I have drawn attention in the 
synopsis that accompanies the album. 


First MOVEMENT. Allegro ma non troppo. 

In the first bars the opening chord of C major passes into 
one of those poignant Schubertian harmonies that are “a 
blend of sweetness and pain,” a harmony that the discerning 
listener will discover casting its shadow momentarily over the 
second subject also. The phrase ends with a characteristic 
turn before returning to the opening chord. This is life 
as Schubert always saw it ; the years, the days, never without 
a background of undefined longing. The music begins to 
take on a Beethovenish cast of dramatic urgency until 
Schubert passes through the magic door of one of his own 
wonderful modulations—compare this with the _ similar 
moment in the first movement of the ‘ Unfinished ’—into 
his own lovely world. 

After the two ’cellos have sung this heart-easing tune it is 
taken up, announced by that same modulation again, by the 
two violins. In the full tide of lyricism Schubert adds yet 
another tune, first violin in canon with the darker-toned 
viola, with a light-as-air decorative accompaniment. Towards 
the end of the exposition (and this side) a new theme of 
martial character arrives, and it is upon this, together with 
the second subject, that the composer chiefly draws for the 
development section. Only textual quotation would allow 
me to tell of the beautiful way in which the recapitulation 
is approached and treated and of the reluctant farewell to 
the second subject in the Coda. 


SEcoND MOVEMENT. Adagio. 

Second violin and viola give out the hushed, almost pain- 
fully intimate, melody of the slow movement which has, 
surely, a striking affinity with the second part of the theme 
of the ‘“‘ Death and the Maiden ” variations. Regard specially 
the part given to the first violin, a series of distant other- 
worldly trumpet calls. Thus the martial motif again appears. 
And when after a cruelly abrupt modulation we have come 
into the distantly related key of F minor, the second ’cello 
has an accompanying figure as of the sound of horses’ hooves 
while the trumpets now approach nearer in the second violin 
and viola parts. Above all this the violin sings a passionately 
sad melody. The music at length seems to droop and die 
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until with three soft chords we are back at the exquisite 
opening tune, wreathed round (first violin, second ’cello) 
with fanciful melodic arabesques. Towards the close the 
trumpet figuration reappears and in the last bars Schubert 
again modulates abruptly out of his key, reflects a moment, 
and then returns to his safe harbour of dreams. 


THIRD MovEMENT. Scherzo—Presto. 

The military character of two themes before noticed now 
reaches an apotheosis in this amazing Scherzo. With the 
blaring of trumpets and vociferous acclamation the king goes 
by. The volume of sound Schubert contrives from his forces 
is extraordinary. In the Trio one expects to find boisterous 
rejoicing. Then why the key of B flat minor and these tragic 
strains? Recall what happens in the orchestra after the 
crowd have acclaimed Hans Sachs in the third act of The 
Mastersingers: the phrase for the ‘cellos heard at the start 
of the prelude to the Act. Without the love of Eva, the one 
thing for which he yearned, all this outburst was as dust and 
ashes. So in Schubert’s Trio we see the soul of the king (if 
you will allow the fancy) laid bare. There is a rising phrase 
for the violins (after the double bar) repeated by viola and 
first ‘cello that seems to tear the heart out of one. The 
procession continues on its splendid way, but we have seen 
that which we can never forget. 


FourtH MoveEeMENT. Allegretto. 

Life, also, must continue and be lived at all kinds of emotional 
levels : and so the charming gaiety of the concluding movement, 
with its beguiling Hungarian dance measures, is entirely in 
place. 

Mr. Walter Legge in commissioning the album synopsis 
for this work urged me to write about it passionately, so great 
was the regard he had for it. If, then, I have here, or there, 
been unduly rhapsodic it is simply because the music of the 
Quintet always stirs me to the depths. How many music- 
lovers have awaited a worthy recording of this true master- 
piece! They may be assured that in the performance of the 
Pro Arte Quartet as recorded by H.M.V. they have now got it. 
I remember, some years ago now, Mr. Gerald Cooper asking me 
to do what I could to induce the Gramophone Company to 
give this quartet a contract. It was not given until some time 
after that, and even now all the Pro Arte recordings are only 
to be found in the Connoisseur’s Catalogue. I feel so strongly 
about the beauty of the playing, about the whole performance, 
as to be filled with a sentiment of reverence towards artists 
so at one, so sensitive in their interpretation of this great work. 
In the troubled times through which we are going one may 
discover in Schubert’s music, so played, new hope and courage 
with which to face life and confirmed faith in the immortality 
of a human soul so greatly inspired. 


Griller String Quartet with Frederic Thurston (clarinet) : 
Quintet for Clarinet and String Quartet and “ Polonaise ”’ 
(Bliss). Decca K780-—3 (four 12in., 10s.). 

The persuasive leaflet, reprinted from the Musical T'imes 
of May 1933, by Eric Blom, which accompanies this recording 
claims that Bliss’ Clarinet Quintet might be set by the side of 
the great works in this kind by Mozart and Brahms and not 
suffer by comparison. This high claim is fully borne out by 
the music. If Bliss’ work does not make the immediate appeal 
of the other two it is only because the harmonic idiom, not in 
the least bit extreme, is not so familiar. After one or two 
hearings the ear begins to respond to the sheer beauty of 
sound which is one of the enchantments of the quintet and 
arises from the surprising inventiveness of the composer. 
One next appreciates the depth of thought that lies behind 
mere technical contrivance, and here Bliss is more satisfying 
than any of the English composers who are his contemporaries. 
There is a spiritual sensibility in his music, an utter absence 
of either ponderousness or triviality, that point to an insight 
and balance rere in our day. 
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It might be objected that Bliss keeps his forces too con- 
tinually occupied, but the literally and emotionally “restless ”’ 
feeling this thickness of texture gives to the music is one of 
the tributes he pays to his age: it is compensated for by the 
unfailing interest of his polyphony. 

It would be interesting to know if the unmistakable 
reference to a phrase in the rhapsodic section (slow movement) 
of Brahms’ clarinet quintet is conscious or unconscious. 
(See page 37, No. 53, and page 48, No. 68, of Bliss’ score and 
the Brahms just before the time changes again to }.) 

The intending purchaser of this beautifully played and 
recorded work at the wonderful price of 2s. 6d. a record would 
be well advised to hear the second and third movements 
first. He will hesitate then no longer. A word of special 
praise must go to the exquisite clarinet-playing of Frederic 
Thurston, in whom Bliss finds his Stadler or Miihlfeld. The 
score was kindly lent to me by Messrs. Novello, who publish 
it, splendidly printed, at 10s. 6d. Such music cannot be 
analysed without the use of music-type, so once again I draw 
attention to Eric Blom’s leaflet and to an article on the 
quintet by Hubert Foss which appeared in the Monthly 
Musical Record of February 1933. The spare side on K780 
is occupied by a ‘“ Polonaise” skilfully enough played but 
almost as arid as Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Ragtime.’’ The composer 
is surprisingly the Bliss of the quintet. 

Congratulations to Decca for their continuing ere 
on behalf of modern music. A. R® 











INSTRUMENTAL 


William Primrose (viola) with piano accompaniment : 
Liebesfreud (Love’s Joy) (Kreisler) and Caprice No. 17 
(Paganini-Primrose). Columbia DB1585 (one  10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

The sombre tones of the viola lend a curious nostalgic quality 
to Kreisler’s popular little piece which is not at all unpleasing 
but gives the effect of music heard coming from a ballroom 
while one is standing, in a rather sad, reminiscent mood, in the 
garden outside. 

Paganini’s “Caprice” is characterised by a continually 
recurring downward chromatic scule passage which no doubt 
sent a shiver down the spine of his listeners when played by the 
cadaverous Maestro. I cannot pretend it is likely to startle 
now, but the piece serves as vehicle for the exercise of Mr. 
Primrose’s dazzling technique. Now that his reputation as a 
viola player of the first rank is so fully established will he not 
be more adventurous? It would be pleasant, for instance, to 
have Dale’s beautiful little ‘‘Romance’”’ from the Viola Suite 
recorded again. It has not, I think, been done since Lionel 
Tertis’ Vocalion recording, which I still have. 


Guila Bustabo (violin) and Gerald Moore (piano): Perpetuum 
Mobile (Novacek) and Dew is sparkling (Es blinkt der Tau) 
(Rubinstein). Columbia LB23 (10in., 4s.). 

Miss Bustabo is still sowing her wild oats and it cannot be 
said that this recording marks any improvement on her last. 
Those who like pyrotechnical displays may be satisfied, but 
musicians certainly will not be. Novacek’s piece is true to 
type and is brilliantly played, but Rubinstein’s charming 
little song—the best he ever wrote—is needlessly embellished 
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with decorative arpeggios, double stoppings, and so forth, with 
the result that no one who knows the song can listen to such 
an “arrangement ” without nausea. The recording is good. 


A. R. 
CHORAL 


Don Dominic Wilson, 0.8.B., and the Choir of St. Joseph’s 
Retreat, Highgate: Priest’s Chants with responses. 
Columbia DB1586 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The reproach of slovenly diction has been only too well 
earned by clergy of all denominations. Perhaps the temptation 
to slur and mumble is even greater to one who is so often 
using, as is the Catholic priest, a language not understood by 
the people. The root of the trouble lies in the seminaries 
where such instruction as is given in elocution is not taken 
seriously and no feeling for the beauty of words is imparted. 
Words, to mean anything, must be thought and savoured. 

Actors who mumble or gabble get short shrift, at any rate 
from the cheaper parts of the house, and the priest would 
do well to remember more often that he, also, is the paid 
servant of his people with a corresponding duty to give them 
of his best at all times. Father Wilson performs a valuable 
service in chanting the priest’s part of the Mass clearly, 
at just the right speed and with the right amount of tone. 
We do not want to be bellowed at : we only want clarity and 
meaningfulness. Mr. Edeson’s excellent little choir gives 
the final touch to a record that may well serve as a model to 
those humble enough to learn from it and for the production 
of which Columbia deserves the support and congratulations 
of all Catholics and others interested in church music. 

The record contains: (a) Preface of Easter Sunday ; (b) Pater 
Noster ; (c) Example of Gospel tone ; (d) Festal Prayer tone, 
Ite Missa est; (e) O Sacrum Convivium ; (f) Versicle and 
prayer at Benediction. 


Choir of the Temple Church: As pants the hart (Spohr) and 
Blessed are the departed (Spohr). H.M.V. B8380 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

It was said of Spohr that he never wrote a diatonic pro- 
gression if a chromatic one could be found. This is one good 
reason why so few roses of this composer continue softly to 
bloom ! 

His music reflects the complacency of his character. The 
amiable tune of “‘ As pants the hart” is without a trace of 
religious feeling or insight and the conventional exchange of 
words between soloist and choir verges at times on the 
ridiculous. 

There is more sincerity of purpose in “ Blessed are the 
departed,”’ but it would be foolish to pretend that the music 
ever rises above a competent expressiveness. 

The performance of these pieces is, however, quite another 
matter : it is of a high order. The boy soloist in ‘‘ As pants the 
hart ” has a voice of lovely quality, not in the least emotional, 
and it possesses that slightly tentative quality which is 
much more endearing than the assured ease of some treble 
soloists one has heard. 

The singing of the choir is well-balanced and—O res mirabilis 
—the words can be heard. For all this, and a beautifully 
discreet organ accompaniment, we have to thank that fine 
musician Mr. Thalben Ball. The recording is excellent. 


Berlin Children’s Mozart Choir, conducted by Erich Steffen 
with String Quartet accompaniment: Ave Verum Corpus 
(Mozart) and Bald prangt, den Morgen zu (Behold, the 
golden sun), ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ Act II (Mozart). Parlophone 
R2129 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

These two adaptations of well-known pieces by Mozart are 
sung with touching simplicity by a choir of children’s voices. 
Their words are indistinct and the singing lacks definition, 
though the fresh tone of the voices is very pleasant. Those who 
liked the performances of the Vienna Boys’ Choir will enjoy 
this record. A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano), with pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Ernest Lush.—Folk-song, Sandman’s Song 
and Evening Prayer from Hansel und Gretel (Humper- 
dinck) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1439 (10in., 4s.). 

Here is a most intriguing little record, with one of our 
favourite sopranos as Hansel, Gretel and the Sandman. To 
begin with, there is Gretel’s 
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ever be awake and vigilant ; once he relaxes, plots are hatched 
against his power or against the honour of his wife.” 


Such is the gist of Philip’s sombre monologue. He knows 
that his son and his queen were in love before he, Philip, 
married his wife for reasons of state. He fears a guilty intrigue, 
and fears also that his son is plotting with his enemies against 
him. 

Verdi has set its phrases to music of strange power and 
beauty, and orchestrated it with remarkable skill and effect. 
It forms a splendid solo for a bass possessed of a fine, resonant 
voice, dramatic ability, and powers of interpretation. 


The present version is excellent as a recording ; but it was 
a mistake to record it on a small record and thus be compelled 
to sacrifice practically all the fine orchestral introduction. This 
kind of thing is unfortunately “catching on’’; it occurred 
last month with a record of Konstanze’s principal aria from 
Il Seraglio. 


The singing that Kipnis gives us is very fine, bold, and 
vigorous. If only his interpretation had been equally good 
there would have been an altogether admirable record for us. 
With Kipnis’s ideas, however, I find myself in profound dis- 
agreement. The predominant mood should be one of despair, 
the atmosphere one of gloom. 
Philip feels that “this king 





little folk-song, Hin Mdnnlein 
steht im Walde ganz still und 
stumm, the melody of which 
brings to mind that of a popular 
sea shanty; then comes the 
Sandman’s song, Der Kleine 
Sandmann bin ich, to which 
even Hansel’s ‘‘ Sandmann war 
da” and Gretel’s ‘Lass uns 
den Abendsegen beten” are 
appended ; and lastly, we turn 
over to find the Evening Prayer 
itself, Abends will ich schlafen 
geh’n. Throughout, our B.B.C. 
friend Ernest Lush accompanies 
on the piano. 

You may say, why not have 
the proper orchestral accompani- 
ment? And why should we have 
three different characters so 
vocally similar? Is not this an 
artistic error? Moreover, is not 
the evening prayer a duet? All 
very just criticisms, I feel sure. 
However, by an ingenious bit 
of trick recording the prayer is 
given as a duet, with the one 
artist singing both parts. For 
the rest, it is all sung with 


Will Perli last ? 





Who is Perli? What is She? 


Madame Lisa Perli, who recently made a successful 
debut at the Royal Opera, is now stated to be 
Miss Dora Labbette, a well-known English singer. 
Upon enquiry, Sir Thomas Beecham denied all 
knowledge of this, saying that at Covent Garden 
they knew only Lisa Perli. 


O Lisa Perli ! Lisa Perli, O ! 

How can Sir Thomas say he doesn’t know, 

When from his hat, like the time-honoured rabbit, 
He conjures Perli, once Miss Dora Labbette ? 


O Thomas Beecham ! Thomas Beecham, O ! 
How could you lead us wp the garden so ? 

Do you consider you've behaved quite fairly, 
Serving up Labbette, when we've paid for Perli ? 


O Dora Labbette ! Dora Labbette, O ! 

We rather like our pocket prima donna, 
Who sings as well as any twenty-tonner. 
Will she become a habit, 
Or dwindle back into Miss Dora Labbette ? 


O Lisa Perli ! Dora Labbette, O ! 


business’ is vastly over-rated. 
What pleasure does it bring 
him? None. His wife does not 
love him, and his son has turned 
from him. What peace of mind 
does it bring him? None. He 
cannot trust a soul ; he must be 
ever on the alert. Peace and 
rest only the grave can bring. 
Kipnis, on the other hand, 
appears to look upon resentment, 
rage and revenge as being upper- 
most in the monarch’s mind, 
and sings accordingly. Listen 
to the vigorous opening phrases ; 
there is nothing to suggest a 
man slowly awakening from a 
reverie. Note, too, the snarl 
in the voice as reference is made 
to the queen, both at the 
beginning and end of the mono- 
logue. 


MILIZA KORJUS (soprano), 
with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra. — La _ villanelle 
(dell’ Acqua) and A thou- 
sand and one nights waltz 


C. W. 








charming simplicity, it has quite 
a fairy-tale atmosphere, and the recording is superb. Just 
try the record over and see if you have the heart to resist it. 


*ALEXANDER KIPNIS (bass), with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Clemens Schmalstich.—Sie hat mich nie 
geliebt from Don Carlos (Verdi) ; sung in German. H.M.V. 
E610 (10in., 4s.). 

Philip II sits in his study, plunged in thought, his desk 
littered with papers. As in a dream, he murmurs: ‘“ My wife 
does not love me; she has never loved me; I can still picture 
her as she stared in silence at my white hair on the day she 
came here from France.’’ Then, rousing himself, he continues : 
“Where am I? These lights are nearly burnt out; dawn tints 
the windows; another day is here. Alas, sleep is not for 
me. I shall sleep only when my time shall have come, and in 
my royal robes they lay me to rest in the Escurial. "Tis only 
God who sees into the hearts of men. An earthly king must 


(Johann Strauss); sung in 
German. H.M.V. C2784 (12in., 4s.). 

It is one of the troubles of a coloratura soprano that she is 
condemned to include a lot of trumpery stuff in her repertoire. 
It is a further calamity that the least significant items are 
often best sellers. Miliza Korjus has apparently hit on the 
notion of utilising such items to practise higher ascents than 
usual into the lofty ledger lines. Now, as she recently shov-ed 
us, she can reach A flat in alt and hold on to it. Well, I for one 
would be quite content if she left it at that, descended to a 
lower limit (say E flat), and gave us some rather more sub- 
stantial fare. All the same, when listening to the present . 
record, I cannot help admiring the youthful freshness and 
charm of the voice, and the delightful self-assurancé with 
which the singer scales the dizzy heights. 

On the present agenda there is nothing of particular musical 
importance. I find La villanelle a tiresome bird, even when its 
flight is celebrated with a new set of musical frills and furbelows. 
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It is perhaps better sung than the Strauss waltz, but the latter 
is likely to make much more appeal. A thousand and one nights 
is definitely not among the very best of Johann’s waltzes, but 
its tuneful strains are certainly less hackneyed, especially so 
far as records are concerned. This is quite a good record of 
its kind, and it is very well recorded. 


DINO BORGIOLI (tenor), with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Ivor Newton.—O del mio amato ben (Donaudy) and 
Piscatore ’e Pusilleco (Tagliaferri); sung in Italian. 
Columbia LX422 (12in., 6s.). 

Donaudy’s song is undoubtedly popular with Italian tenors 
and baritones ; this is the third time it has come my way in 
a comparatively short time. O del mio amato ben is a love song, 
written in the olden style by a modern composer. Piscatore 
*e Pusilleco I take to be Neapolitan for Pescatore di Posillipo. 
It is a love song of the plaintive kind, set to a slow and rather 
pretty melody. It is sung in dialect. Signor Borgioli renders 
both songs in the polished style that we should expect from 
him, and he is ably supported by Mr. Newton at the piano. 
The recording is all that it should be. Those to whom the 
songs appeal should find this record very attractive. 


FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone), with pianoforte accompani- 
ment by Madame Adami.—Ideale (Tosti) and E canta il 
grillo (stornello) (Vincenzo Billi); sung in Italian. 
Decca M466 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I have mentioned on a former occasion that this artist has 
a very fine, powerful voice, but that his style needs more 
refinement. His Ideale is very good. It could have been still 
better had he treated the song rather more gently; the audible 
intake of breath might then have been cured or mitigated, and 
the need for one breath in the wrong place avoided. 

E canta il grillo (the grasshopper is chirping) is described 
as a stornello. The ordinary everyday significance of the word 
Iam not sure about; it seems to be a term applied to a popular 
Italian song of a particular type, though strictly it only refers 
to a ditty of three lines, the first: and last rhyming and the 
first containing five syllables. The present example, I’m afraid, 
in spite of very fine singing, is likely to prove boring to 
Britishers, however much it may appeal to Tuscan tastes. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), with pianoforte accompaniment. 
—Widmung (Du meine Seele) (Schumann) and Ich sende 
einen Gruss wie Duft der Rosen (A message sweet as 
roses) (Schumann) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20288 (10in., 4s.). 

It was as a Lieder singer that Tauber first appeared before 
us and gained our respect. Though he has since won tremen- 
dous popularity as a singer of songs of quite another kind, he 
has never altogether deserted his old love. Nor has he lost 
the old artistry, as is seen in these two little songs of Schumann, 
settings of poems by Friedrich Riickert. Possibly, Ich sende 
einen Gruss is a shade dull, but Widmung is certainly not ; 
and the passionate avowal Du meine Seele, du mein Herz .. . 
is in admirable contrast to the tenderness of Du bist die Ruh’, 
du bist der Frieden.... It is rather a change, and quite 
a welcome and appropriate one, to hear Widmung sung 
by aman. This record can be most cordially recommended. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), with Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Franz Lehar. My every thought, my 
one desire and Loveliest of Women from Giuditta (Lehar) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20290 (10in., 4s.). 

Technically, this is a very fine record and should be greatly 
to the taste of those admirers of the romantic, operetta Tauber 
who can appreciate these excerpts from Lehar’s latest work, 

Giuditta. If these samples are representative of the score, 

they indicate something very different from The Merry 

Widow, The Count of Luxembourg, Gipsy Love, and Eva. 

Indeed, it is hard to believe that Lehar could have written 

such pretentious, dull, uninteresting stuff. The lion-hearted 

Richard tackles it boldly—but give me the Lehar of days 

gone by. 
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EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano), with orchestra.—I am in 
love (Benatzky-Rebner) and Roses of Yesterday (Weiss) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone R2120 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is light, popular music of the teashop band type: the 
songs are presumably destined to have a brief, butterfly 
existence. Roses of Y esterday, in slow waltz time, is sugary 
and sentimental ; J am in love, helped by its tango rhythm 
and Bettendorf’s stylish singing, is much the better, and it 
should find hosts of admirers. 


HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor), with orchestra.—The old 
spinning-wheel (Hill-Berthold) and Sweet Venetian 
Serenade (Mohr-Richter) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2119 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I am told that one of these recordings is the vocal version 
of a dance band number, namely, There’s an old spinning- 
wheel in the parlour. Quite possibly the other is, too, for Sweet 
Venetian Serenade is a vocal tango. If, therefore, you are 
likely to enjoy an artist of Herr Groh’s calibre in the réle of 
dance band vocalist, now is your opportunity; he sings really 
well and, Heaven be praised ! makes no attempt to croon. 

H. F. V. L. 
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SONGS 


This month we have the rare pleasure of welcoming a 
valiant newcomer to the lists—valiant, because the record in 
question is unhackneyed and presumably a gamble. 

In Nancy Evans we have a singer who deserves our interest 
for the intrinsic quality of her voice, and our support for her 
courageous choice of music. On Decca F5707 (ls. 6d.) she 
sings two songs by Delius, Irmelin and Indian Love Song, 
the latter with words by Shelley. Readers may remember 
that the composer’s first opera was called Jrmelin, but the 
song under review is unconnected. 

Malcolm McEachern sings the jaunty O Ruddier than the 
Cherry from Handel’s Acis and Galatea on Columbia DB1582 
(2s. 6d.). Readers will surely rejoice with me that our greatest 
bass is again recording songs worthy of his magnificent voice. 
The backing is a song by Bingham and Flégier called The 
Song of the Horn, which is most unusual and certainly worth 
hearing. It gives the singer a chance to show off, and is 
a refreshing change from the stereotyped ballad. John 
McCormack sings Rise, Dawn of Love by Lockton and Campton 
and The little house I planned by Parr and Oliver on H.M.V. 
DA1428 (4s.). The singing, accompaniment (by Edwin 
Schneider) and recording are all magnificent. If only the music 
was up to the same standard, this would be a record to note ; 
as it is, you should hear it as a supreme example of superfine 
recording. In complete contrast, Richard Crooks is mon- 
strously over-recorded in The Unforgotten Melody and For 
Love Alone on H.M.V. DA1436. The former is by Lockton 
and Wood, and the latter by Seivier and Thayer, who wrote 
I Travel the Road. Readers may like to compare the last song 
with the recent version by Hislop, who was certainly better 
recorded, although not in such good voice as Mr. Crooks. 

Peter Dawson’s new record is a pleasant surprise. Although 
he adorns everything he sings, his titles this month do not. 
suggest anything particularly exciting. However, I am sure 
you will enjoy his singing of Song of the Thames by Mortimer 
and Alan Murray, and especially The Air Pilot by Morrison, 
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Webster and Garratt, which is a highly successful song, and 
superbly sung by Mr. Dawson, who is splendidly recorded. 
It is not unlike ‘‘ Mr.’’ Flotsam’s Song of the Air, except that 
it lacks the latter’s cynicism. This record is strongly recom- 
mended. (H.M.V. B8373, 2s. 6d.) 


We all remember Derek Oldham as an exponent of light 
opera and musical comedy, so that bare mention will suffice 
for his record of the Waltz Song from ‘“‘A Waltz Dream,” 
by J. Herbert and Oscar Straus, on H.M.V. B8384 (2s. 6d.). 
The reverse contains Maurice Besly’s Love, I give you my 
all. It is astonishing to think that the author of Epigrams 
and Ante-dated Epitaphs, those witty comments on some of our 
leading musical personalities, and now, alas, almost impossible 
to obtain, should be capable of such a song, or Mr. Oldham of 
singing it. 

A few months ago I complained bitterly that Frank 
Titterton was invariably over-recorded, and it is a real pleasure 
to find matters better adjusted in his new record, which is 
a beautiful piece of record-making. The songs are Beauty’s 
Eyes (Weatherley and Tosti) and Asthore (Bingham and 
Trotére). At a recent dinner of the Musicians’ Club, Mr. 
Titterton sang Schubert’s Hrl King so well that I hope we 
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may soon hear him in lieder. Fred and his Quintet 
accompany, and the record is Decca F5712 (1s. 6d.). 

Richard Tauber has made two records in English from the 
film ‘‘ Heart’s Desire,’’ which should sell in thousands. This 
singer has complete command of his voice and is always a 
pleasure to hear. His English has definitely improved, despite 
his ‘I gave it to you now,” and the songs are sufficiently 
different to prevent boredom. RO20286 has Let me awaken 
your heart and Vienna, City of my dreams; RO20287, My 
world is gold because you love me and All hope is ended ( Finale). 
All are by Tauber and Clifford Grey except Vienna, which is 
by Lockton and Rudolf Sieczynski, and reminds one of 
Afrique’s brilliant impersonation of Tauber on a _ recent 
Decca record. The Finale is quite dramatic. Both Parlo- 
phone-Odeons at 4s. each. If, however, you want the songs 
all on one record, you will find them excellently sung by 
Webster Booth on H.M.V. B8385 (2s. 6d.). This ‘‘ Vocal 
Gems ”’ has the support of a chorus and orchestra. Nelson 
Eddy sings When I grow too old to dream from ‘“‘ The Night is 
Young’’ by Hammerstein the Second and Romberg and 
Auf Wiederseh’n from ‘“‘The Blue Paradise’? by Reynolds 
and Romberg on H.M.V. DA1435. R. W. 
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BAND RECORDS 


To me it is surprising to find the supply of ‘“Tattoo records” 


constantly increasing. I can well understand any increases 
in the number of Tattoos, for being organised by and held in 
the areas of different Commands, they reach entirely different 
sections of the community. Moreover, when one can both see 
and hear the different Tattoos vary considerably, but when 
one is dependent upon the ears alone, as in the case of a 
record, in essentials, one is very like another. I suppose 
the answer to the problem I have set myself is that the bulk 
of the purchasers of such records are people who have actually 
been to this or that Tattoo and want a souvenir of the particular 
one they have witnessed. If this is not the answer, then I 
confess myself to be defeated. 

All this is by way of introduction to some H.M.V. and 
Columbia records just issued. From H.M.V. there are a couple 
of 12-inch records (Nos. C2776 and 7) made at the 1935 
Tidworth Tattoo. Played in sequence, these records, like 
many of their predecessors, give an epitome of the whole event 
starting with a Fanfare by the Cavalry Trumpeters proceeding 
via Beating Tattoo, Entry of the Massed Bands, Physical 
Training, national airs in variety, several marches to Land 
of Hope and Glory and God Save the King. The recording is 
a splendid example of outdoor and “ actual event ”’ recording. 
Nevertheless I regard these records as chiefly interesting as 
souvenirs of what was, I believe, a magnificent show, for 
honesty compels me to say that many of the tunes have been 
more effectively recorded in the ordinary way. 

- The Columbia record (No. DB1584) was made at the 
Northern Command Tattoo of 1935 which was held in Woolaton 
Park, Nottingham. This record differs from those from the 
H.M.V. Company in that it contains full-length recordings of 
two marches and nothing else. The marches are Old Comrades 
and Blaze Away, two of the best. They are very well played 
and excellently recorded. This record may not be as interest- 
ing souvenir of the occasion upon which it was made as are 





the H.M.V. records, but it is more interesting and preferable 
from the point of view of those who merely want a first-class 
record of these particular marches. 

From the Decca Company there is a record made by the 
Buglers of the 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade (No. F5671). It 
contains the jolly Post Horn Galop and Retreat and Kilkenny 
Hunt, and very good of its kind it is. 

Melodies that never die is the title of one of those selections 
of airs which are so beloved of brass bands and which depress 
me terribly. It contains a very mixed bag ranging from 
The Volga Boat Song to Abide with Me and from The Keel 
Row to God Save the King. Rex 8606 is the number of the 
record and it is very well played by a massed band comprising 
Foden’s, Wood Green, Edmonton and Friary Bands. 

W. A. C. 


Price Reduction 


The following H.M.V. records are now available at 1s. 6d. each. 
All have been previously reviewed, but are here given with 
the new numbers: Frances Day in Dancing with a Ghost and 
Pardon My English (BD240); Let’s lay our heads together and 
I'd do the most extraordinary things (BD241); Louise Brown 
and John Mills in I’m on a see-saw and Nonny Nonny No 
(BD242). The above all from ‘Jill, Darling.” Cicely 
Courtneidge in Gentlemen / the King and Things are looking up 
(B 239); Evelyn Laye in When I grow too old to dream and 
The Night is Young (BD243); Renara in Sweet Adeline, Piano 
Medley (BD238). 


A Humorous Book about Your 
Radio Problems 


TUNING-IN 
WITHOUT TEARS 


By Frank A. Boyce. Illustrated by Con. H. Lomax. 
Deals in lighter vein with your radio problems and 
gives sound, practical information about every detail 
of radio receiver working and maintenance. No tech- 
nicalities ; simple, straightforward instruction. You 
will find it useful—and very amusing. Get copies for 

yourself and friends. 2s. 6d. net. 

2s. 6d. from a bookseller or 2s. 9d. post free from: 

PITMAN, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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THE MOZART. OPERA SOCIETY, Vol. I. Selected excerpts 
from Le Nozze di Figaro. Text by Lorenzo da Ponte ; 
music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Sjx records (12in., 
36s.), in album with brochure. 

At last Mozart’s operatic works are to be recorded in full, 
provided only that the new Mozart Opera Society, founded by 
H.M.V., receives the necessary support. The first two volumes 
will be devoted to Le nozze di Figaro. The first volume is 
already available. 

The choice of Figaro (1786) to open the society’s programme 
is quite a happy one. Except for Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail (1782), it is the oldest work that still figures regularly 
in the operatic repertoire of to-day. Its score is supremely 
beautiful ; words and music are happily wedded ; the charac- 
ters are musically portrayed with uncanny fidelity ; among the 
solos and duets are melodic gems of the first water; and the 
wonderful ensembles bear ample testimony to the fact that 
“‘ for effectiveness produced by simple means the operas of 
Mozart are models.” 

The libretto is based on the famous play Le mariage de 
Figaro, by Caron de Beaumarchais, a comedy with a purpose, 
which is generally regarded as having materially hastened the 
French Revolution, and which was certainly banned in several 
countries. The da Ponte-Mozart operatic version is not 
without its serious moments. Yet on the whole it is now best 
regarded as a frivolous comedy of intrigue, with plot and 
counter-plot, bustling along in a light-hearted and most amus- 
ing fashion; for then the music, by some magical power, 
seems to charm away the one unsavoury feavure of the work, 
namely its thoroughly immoral character. 

The plot is very involved, and the action is rapid; these 
characteristics in combination really mark the libretto as a bad 
one for operatic purposes. In 1786 this was of little importance. 
Beaumarchais’s play had created such a stir that the French- 
man’s comedy was probably familiar to most of those who 
witnessed Mozart’s opera. Most present-day listeners, how- 
ever, are likely to need the full text of Figaro, dialogue and 
all, to become thoroughly acquainted with the work. For this 
reason it seems to me that the opera should have been 
recorded item by item in the correct sequence, with Acts I 
and II in Vol. I and Acts IIT and IV in Vol. II, and issued with 
booklets containing the complete text, including dialogue, 
in Italian and English. That this course has not been followed 
is my only serious criticism of the new society’s initial venture. 

Let us see what the first volume contains. There is no 
dialogue or recitativo secco, there are no solos and only one 
brief duet. The chosen excerpts come from all four acts, and 
in each case I fancy the recording has not hitherto been made. 
First in order (one side) comes the brilliant trio from Act I, 
Cosa sento? tosto andate, which begins as Basilio’s slanderous 
tongue makes the Count emerge from his hiding-place behind 
Susanna’s sofa. From this we skip to Act IT to find the Count 
angrily demanding that his wife shall unlock the door of her 
ante-room ; with Susanna in hiding and commenting on the 
situation, this gives us (one side) the trio Susanna, or via sortite / 
swiftly followed by the breathless Cherubino-Susanna duet 
Aprite, presto aprite / as the maid seizes the one and only chance 
of effecting the page’s escape. The return of milord and 
milady ushers in (five sides) the wonderful closing scene of 
Act II, the masterly solo concerted finale (i.e. without chorus) 
Esci omai, garzon malnato! Here we are left with that cattish 
spinster Marcellina demanding the fulfilment of Figaro’s 
contract to marry her. By the time we reach Act III and the 
next excerpt (one side), namely the sextet Riconosci in questo 
amplesso, Figaro has become her figlio amato, for he is now 
recognised as her long-lost son (and Bartolo’s). One last jump 
to Act IV and we reach the finale (four sides), beginning with 
Pian, pianin, le andrd pit presso as Master Cherubino, turning 
up as usual in the wrong place, sees the Countess and mistakes 
her for Susanna. 

The explana‘ory brochure contains a short account of the 
opera, its first production, its relation to Beaumarchais’s 
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comedy, a note on the librettist, and a long and accurate 
account of the story, which is, broken into at appropriate 
places to interpolate some notes on the music of the recorded 
excerpts. All this is contributed by the enthusiastic and 
indefatigable Mr. H. Walter Legge, who manages to reveal a 
love for Verdi and Hugo Wolf, an overwhelming love for 
Mozart, and an impish delight in stressing the immorality 
both of the opera and of the people for whose enjoyment it was 
written. I cannot agree with H. W. L. that Susanna is sensual, 
and I do not’share his enthusiasm for Vedrd, mentr’io sospiro, 
but I am sure the society’s members will find his notes inter- 
esting, amusing, and instructive. 

The breaks in the story are also utilised to interpolate the 
Italian texts of the recorded excerpts, with English translations 
by Mrs. Mackenzie. Her aim has evidently been to keep near 
to literal translations, while applying sufficient polish and 
paraphrase to make them read smoothly. To render da Ponte’s 
libretto accurately into good English is no joking matter ; 
parts of it are obscure and difficult to fathom. In these cireum- 
stances it is natural that the translations of a few sentences 
here and there are debatable. This, however, is quite a minor 
consideration; the society is very much indebted to Mrs. 
Mackenzie for her sound and sensible English texts, which 
read well and faithfully reflect the spirit of the original. 

The performances were entrusted to the Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera Company, and directed by Herr Fritz Busch. 
The recording was done in Glyndebourne Opera House. 
Technically it approaches but does not quite reach the best 
that H.M.V. has given us in the way of studio recording ; it 
just lacks that wonderful cleanness and precision. Possibly the 
working conditions were such that the reverberation period 
was a shade too long. Anyway, the difference is comparatively 
trifling, and may even be unobservable on a machine that does 
not explore the bass too rigorously. If it be conceded that 
there are degrees of excellence, I am willing to describe the 
recordings in Vol. I as excellent. In general, there is a just vocal 
balance and a nice balance between voice and orchestra. It is 
clear that very great pains must have been taken to ensure 
that the records should be as nearly perfect as modern science 
could make them. 

The same admirable spirit of devotion to duty seems to have 
inspired all the performers. Principals, chorus, and orchestra 
all give of their best, and, under the very able guidance of 
Herr Busch, their united efforts result in performances that are 
thoroughly enjoyable. One has a comfortable feeling that the 
vocalists, with remarkable esprit de corps, play up to one 
another and work in a body for the good of the cause; that 
each thoroughly appreciates the character he or she is called 
upon to play; in short, that it would be very delightful to 
watch them as well as hear them. It is a case of all-round merit, 
and I am certainly not prepared to make any invidious dis- 


tinctions. Here, then, is the entire cast: 
SUSANNA Audrey Mildmay 
CouNTESS ALMAVIVA Aulikki Rautawaara 
CHERUBINO . Luise Helletsgruber 
MARCELLINA Constance Willis 
BARBARINA : Winifred Radford 
Figaro W. Domgraf-Fassbander 
Count ALMAVIVA Roy Henderson 
BasILio . Heddle Nash 
BARTOLO ... ... Norman Allin 
ANTONIO eo Dunlop 
Don Curzio . Morgan Jones 


It is only fit and proper that a Mozart om Society should 
have the operas sung as they were written. Hence the excerpts 
are sung in Italian. There are no Italians in the cast; with one 
exception, the principals are British and German. None of 
them sings Italian with real distinction, but all manage it 
quite adequately save in rapid passages, when the diction of 
more than one lady leaves something to be desired. 

H. F. V. L. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


George Formby’s record last month, 
the Decca Record Company ask me 
to say that the accompanying , 
instrument, according to the lead-  , 
ing musical dictionaries, is spelt | 
** ukelele.”’ | 
that our I 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B.2/6 BD. 1/6 
Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 

" FB. 1/6 
It will be remembered Parlophone R. 2/6 F. 1/6 


contemporary Banjo, 


Mandoline and Guitar previously |---——~-—-—--—-—-—— 


informed me (a) that it should be 
spelt ‘‘ ukulele,”’ and (b) that in any case, the instrument in 
question was actually a banjulele. I am completely without 
prejudice in the matter and leave it at that. My apologies, 
however, to Decca, who are at least guided by the good Grove. 
We begin November in waltz time, with an admirable 
selection of popular waltzes played by The London Palladium 
Orchestra under their conductor Richard Crean. This is called 
The Golden Valse, is arranged by Winter and is recorded on 
H.M.V. C2779. An excellent selection from the film ‘‘ Heart’s 
Desire ”’ is played by the Cine Studio Orchestra on Columbia 
DB1595, while on Regal-Zonophone MR1859 the Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra play two character pieces in 
Mickey’s Son and Daughter and The General’s Fast Asleep. 
The only other “straight ”’ orchestral record is by the Serge 
Krish Septet in Nevin’s Mighty Lak’ a Rose and a czardas by 
Mr. Krish called In Old Budapest on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1860. Both titles are well played, and are especially 
recommended to all who are supporting Mr. Krish in his 
magnificent task in providing work for some eighty unemployed 
musicians through his symphony concerts at the Trocadero 
Cinema. I have three records this month about which it is 
possible that my colleague Mr. Jackson may have something 
to say. I find them all most interesting. On Decca F5711, 
Reginald Foresythe and his Orchestra play Sweet Georgia 
Brown and Teafor Two. Mr. Foresythe will be remembered as 
the man who exploited wood-wind instruments in jazz. He 
is a keen musician, often seen at London concerts ; the last time 
I saw him was on the floor at Queen’s Hall immersed in 
Sibelius. The first of these two numbers is brilliant. The 
other two records are by Arthur Young and his Youngsters 
on Decca F5709, and the Youngsters on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1861. The first A Bundle of Blues is a worthy successor 
to the previous Any Old Rags. Here are six Blue tunes 
brilliantly handled, and do not overlook Albert Harris’ flashes 
of genius’on the guitar. The other record is A Bouquet for 
Cole Porter, following the former bouquets for Gershwin and 
Kern. This is also quite magnificent, except for the vocal of 
Night and Day (Phil Dewey spoilt us for anything else), 
and Harris is again in evidence. The record finishes with 
that gorgeous tune Love for Sale, the banned words of which 
I used to carry about with a grand feeling of knowledge 
possessed! At a shilling, this should be bought by all who 
enjoy real style in popular music. 


Continental 

There is a wide choice in Continental recordings, outstanding 
as usual being Edith Lorand and The Orchestra Mascotte, 
respectively on Parlophone R2123 and 2124. Miss Lorand with 
her Vienese Orchestra plays Lincke’s Autumn Murmurs and 
the popular Vienna, City of my dreams, which I recommend 
to those who want an instrumental version of this Tauber 
speciality. The Mascotte folk play two waltzes— Greetings 
to Vienna by Siede and Ivanovici’s splendid Danube Waves in 
an arrangement by Héhne. If I was as industrious as Mr. 
Jackson I would give you the personnel of this remarkable band, 
but I doubt if even Grove would contain all the instruments. 
A third Vienna title is Valse of Vienna, played by Magyari 
Imre and his Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra on Parlophone 
R2125, coupled with Nevin’s Narcissus, which suffers from 
poor recording. Other records are by The Robert Renard 


PRICES 
(except when otherwise stated) 


Dance Orchestra (Parlophone F295 
—in some unfamiliar Lehar), The 
James Kok Jazz Orchestra (Decca 
F5737—the loudest record of the 
month, containing an_ incredible 
performance of Tiger Rag), Don 
Rinaldo and His Tango Orchestra 
(Decca F5710—-a tango medley), 
and The Herbert Kuster Piano 
Orchestra (Decca F5738—reminis- 
cent of Jack Bund, who had such a vogue a short while back). 
Hawaiian records come from §ol Hoopii (Brunswick RL294), 
Andy Iona (Columbia FB1129—this is quite attractive) and 
Gino Bordin (Parlophone F296). 


Accordions 


Two new accordion bands are Roberto and his Piano- 
Accordeons and Antonio and his Accordions. And still they 
come! The former have two records on Columbia FB1127 
and 1128, the first being notable for giving us one of the 
few recordings of All for a shilling a day from Cicely Court- 
neidge’s film ‘‘Me and Marlborough.” In the face of The 
King’s Horses, it was surprising that this achieved such small 
fame. Antonio’s record, like rosemary, is for remembrance— 
the Rendez-vous gavotte and The Choristers waltz. (Decca 
F5670.) There is one record each from Billy Reid, Primo 
Scala and George Scott-Wood on Decca F5699, Rex 8596 and 
Regal-Zonophone MR1857. Reid has a fox-trot and tango 
played with his usual efficiency, Scala a medley, including 
There’s a lovely lake in London, which he introduced to the 
gramophone, and Scott-Wood has a medley of marching songs, 
including The Changing of the Guard, “ Mr.’’ Flotsam’s 
solitary concession to the dance bands, which I understand 
he brackets with the United States as highly reprehensible 
institutions. Some of the better-known nigger songs are 
included in Harmony Lane, a banjo and vocal record by 
Andy’s Southern Serenaders on Parlophone F293. 


From the Shows 

True to tradition, Columbia issue records of Please, Teacher 
by the original theatre artists, and these two records are much 
better than usual. DX709 contains Whispering Trees and 
Looking Through the Window sung by Winifred Izard, and 
You give me ideas (so reminiscent of I get a kick out of you) 
sung by Bobby Howes and Sepha Treble, who on DX710 sing 
Mind how you go across the road, which is backed by Wylie 
Watson in The Music Master. This begins with the Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto in full blast, and ends 
with a little “1812”; while spatchcocked between these 
solemnities is the notorious Song of the ’ Cello, here innocently 
played on ’cellos as at the Hippodrome. The London Hippo- 
drome Chorus and Orchestra is conducted by Joseph Tunbridge. 
An H.M.V. record by The Light Opera Company is like old days, 
and there should be a big public for their vocal gems from 
The Student Prince on C2785. The conductor here is Nathaniel 
Shilkret, better known in this country as Nat Shilkret of dance 
band fame, but as Nathaniel he is an eminent conductor in the 
States. An equally large but different public will want 
Conviviality, being Drinks All Round, No. 2, on Columbia 
DX708, and containing ten favourite drinking songs ranging 
from Little Brown Jug to La Traviata. 


Singers 

All alone, Turner Layton descends with three records, all, be 
it noted, on magenta label. By far the best is Columbia 
FB1119, with an exquisite performance of Star Gazing and a 
compelling version of that clever number Murder in the 
Moonlight. Another of his records is of The Wheel of the Wagon 
is Broken ; and now that both Layton and The Street Singer 
have done this (Columbia FB1120 and Decca F5697), I can 


Brunswick 2/6 RL. 1/6 
Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 


Rex 1/- 
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only hope that this wheel will stay unwrought, for it has 
rolled on to no less than eight records this month. By way of 
a change—which Heaven knows we all need—try John Mills 
in two numbers from ‘“‘ Car of Dreams ’’—Car of Dreams and 
Goodbye, Trouble, the latter by Spoliansky, revealed here in a 
new light on Columbia FB1118. A pleasant record comes 
from the bass Patrick Colbert in Cotton, by Rube Bloom, who 
ought really to be making some more of his excellent piano 
records, and When the first Piccaninny was born, on Parlo- 
phone F290. Jack Daly, the rogue with a brogue (copyright), 
sings a couple of sentimental songs about Ireland on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1856, accompanied by Mantovani and his 
Tipica Orchestra, a fine example of internationalism. The best 
hill-billy record is provided by The Rocky Mountaineers in a 
medley of unfamiliar songs on Columbia FB1124. This party 
are frequent broadcasters in the B.B.C. hill-billy programmes, 
and their records show that rare merit of showmanship. They 
are particularly fortunate in their M.C. If you still lack a 
record of Roll Along, Prairie Moon, they do it as well as possible 
on FB1125. A genuine novelty is Maria Roland, the “ yodelling 
soprano,” in Zillertal, a folk-song, and I Und Mei Bua, which 
apparently means I and My Boy—all right then, Me and the 
Boy Friend, but I am quoting the label. Try this, and see 
how you get on. (Parlophone R2128.) Her blue label shows 
that her impressario thinks highly of her. 


Instrumental 

Remembering his brilliant record from Streamline, I felt 
optimistic about Vivian Ellis’s Top Hat Medley, but, to be 
frank, it is a dull performance. Perhaps as a pianist Mr. Ellis 
is only inspired by his own music. His playing here is very 
restrained, and doubtless the record improves on acquaintance, 
so please hear it if you like the tunes. (H.M.V. BD261.) 
Patricia Rossborough is her usual bright self in selections from 
Please, Teacher and Broadway Melody of 1936 on Parlophone 
F289. Len Green records his seventh Melodies of the Month 
on Decca F5726. This company’s output seems to be creeping 
back to the colossal figures of this time last year—a healthy 
sign? There are two further duets from Arthur Young and 
Reginald Foresythe of film selections on Decca F5715 and 5716, 
but all their ingenuity must have been expended in their 
orchestral records reviewed above, for these are completely 
uninspired. The second is the better. 

Reginald Foort has made two records for Decca on 
F5691 and F5714, of which the first is on the organ of the 
Paramount Theatre, New York. The instrument in the 
other record is not specified. Titles are The Blue Danube 
(impossible on any organ), The Lost Chord (which demands 
more power than Mr. Foort allows it), The Londonderry Air 
(his best effort) and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, with a 
competent violin and an impotent harp. My own choice goes 
to Sydney Gustard of the Gaumont Palace, Chester, in Nola 
and Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette, an original 
choice, in which Mr. Gustard uses the right registration to 
achieve the correct characterisation, thus earning the apprecia- 
tion and possible approbation of the nation. (Exclamation !) 
This is on H.M.V. DB245, while on Regal-Zonophone MR1848 
Reginald Dixon dives into the Savoyard ocean, emerging with 
a sparkling selection from The Gondoliers, which is played with 
the requisite élan. 

Albert Harris and Ivor Mairants follow up their recent 
masterpiece with two less brilliant but characteristic duets in 
Summer Madness and Kaleidoscope on Brunswick 02081. 
Perhaps the Americans Karl Kress and Dick McDonough will 
answer the challenge, with another record comparable with the 
classic Danzon. The astounding Ken Harvey also uses the 
guitar for an attractive performance of Schumann’s T'raumeret, 
but reverts to the banjo in The Doll Dance, introducing 
Poupée Valsante. When we first heard the Doll Dance, we 
little knew of the deluge that was coming, but it is good to 
hear the origmal again, and this record is highly recommended. 
(H.M.V. BD248.) 
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Old Friends 


There are four records by Gracie Fields, one on Rex and 
three reissues on Regal-Zonophone. Miss Fields offered a 
friendly challenge to Grace Moore in One Night of Love, and 
she has now recorded Love me forever on Rex 8599. This is 
exquisite, and memorable for what it avoids as much as for 
its positive achievement. The backing is a rather whimsey 
song called When you grow up, Little Lady, and does for little 
girls what ‘“ Mr.”’ Flotsam did for little boys in his When 
I grow old, Dad. You will not regret the shilling asked for this 
record. The reissues are Toselli’s Serenade and Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh on MR1845, In My little Bottom Drawer and 
My Blue Heaven on MR1846, and I haven’t been the same girl 
since and You haven’t altered a bit on MR1847. Three of these 
are Fields classics, while the last two were only issued a 
month or two back at 2s. 6d. At a bob a record, they should 
sell in thousands. I am glad to see Bertha Willmott recording 
again. She is now on Rex and on 8600 sings two numbers 
from the Gracie Fields film ‘‘ Look Up and Laugh ”’ accom- 
panied by Fred Hartley’s Orchestra, who also appear with 
Miss Fields in her Rex record. Please, Miss Willmott, will 
you record the song about the girl who missed her junction? 

And now I have immense pleasure in welcoming a promising 
recruit in Effie Atherton on H.M.V. DB287. Listeners know 
her as a member of the Air-do-Wells Concert Party. My 
young man’s ever so nice (surprisingly by Vivian Ellis) is really 
rich, and although Dennis the Menace from Venice is not as 
good as its title, it has some good rhymes and is well worth 
hearing. Miss Atherton is worth watching. A Tour Round 
London with Harry Leader and his Band is on Columbia 
FB1143, with Harry Singer as the American and Jimmy 
Trowbridge as the Guide. Here are tunes named after or 
associated with London landmarks, from the barbarity of 
Mayfair to the comparative sanctity of Limehouse. Lastly, 
John Watt presents more Songs from the Films in his Walt 
Disney Impressions Nos. 5 and 6 on Decca F5703 and 5655. 
Old King Cole and Lullaby Land need no introduction. 


Late Arrivals 

Just as we go to press, a most important record has arrived, 
the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra under their conductor Stanford 
Robinson, I can only beg you to get Monckton Melodies on 
Decca K791. Gracie Fields adds to her many triumphs by 
going all Scottish in Grandfather's Bagpipes on Rex 8617, 
while on 8618 she gives a sample of the old music-hall in 
Old Soldiers Never Die—a medley of war songs so good that 
we can forgive her for stealing some of Violet. Lorraine’s 
thunder. Roy Barbour gives passable imitations of Stanley 
Holloway in The Return of Albert and Runcorn Ferry on 
Rex 8621, and Les Allen provides a novelty in Rehearsing 
the Act with his Canadian Bachelors on Columbia FB1i71. 
Charlie Kunz returns to his former excellence in his ninth 
medley on Rex 8616. Other late arrivals are: The Cine 
Studio Orchestra with Anne Lenner in a selection from 
On Wings of Song (Columbia DB1596); Scott Wood and 
The London Piano-Accordeon Band in Joseph the Juggler 
and Stars over Devon (Regal-Zonophone MR1858); Primo 
Scala’s Accordeon Band in The wheel of the wagon is broken 
and Lonely Villa (Rex 8613) and Valparaiso and Roll along, 
Prairie Moon (Rex 8614); Jan Zalski with Mantovani and 
his Tipica Orchestra in My world is gold and Vienna, City 
of my dreams from “ Heart’s Desire”’’ (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1877) ; Billy Scott-Coomber in A little dash of Dublin and 
Cheek to Cheek (Rex 8619); Morton Downey in The words 
are in my heart and In the middle of a kiss (Rex 8620) ; Jimmie 
Rodgers in Mississippi Moon and The Yodelling Ranger 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1853); Reginald Dixon in his third 
Dixon Hits (Rex 8615), and two records by Larry Adler on 
Kex 8597 and 8598, his titles being Red Sails in the Sunset, 
I'll never say ‘ never again’ again, Brahms’ Fifth Hungarian 
Dance, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, Love me forever and South 
American Joe. R. W. 
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VARIETY 


Max MILLER, properly enough, heads}the bill this 
month with Confessions of a Cheeky Chappie (Rex 8604). 
Try not to laugh once. Clapham and Dwyer (though they 
suffer from not being seen) give a typical 
explanation of the term “ punting” in 
Horses for Courses (Columbia FB1117). 
A good record is Regal-Zonophone MR1850, 
the Two Leslies singing So ’Andsome and 
(complete with pig noises) Down upon 
the Farm. Leslie Sarony might enunciate 
a trifle more clearly. We don’t want to 
miss any of the words. Those of us, that 
is, who want to catch any of them: neither 
this record nor Max Miller’s is for Sunday 
afternoon in the cloister. You can get the 
Leslies separate. Sarony does two of his 
own extremely neat and amusing songs, 
Errand Boys’ Parade and Pedestrian’s 
Dilemma, on Regal-Zonophone MR1851, 
while Leslie Holmes warmly anticipates 
Christmas with Winter draws on. On the 
reverse He Kissed Maggie—Maggie Kissed 
him back (Regal-Zonophone MR1852). 
Browning and Starr (with piano) are 
lively and pleasing in Let’s Go Ballyhoo 
and All because of You (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1855). And the Gang Show of 1935 
(Ralph Reader and Chorus, Columbia 
FB1165) will brighten plenty of hearts 
besides Lord Baden-Powell’s. 





Elsie and Doris,;Waters 


sings, Hutchishly, Nothing Lives Longer than Love and I 


Couldn’t Believe my Eyes. 


Jessie Matthews is at her best in an 
amusing number, I can Wiggle my Hars, 
and in Say the Word and it’s Yours ou the 
other side of Decca F5728. She also does 
well with a number reminiscent of Sidney 
Jones, The Little Silkworm (Decca F5729). 
Everything’s in Rhythm with my Heart is 
on the back. All four songs are out of 
** First a Girl.” 


Mario “ Harp ’”’ Lorenzi and his Rhythmics 
make an admirable change in dance music, 
and his harp breaks are delightful. very- 
thing’s been Done Before is his best perform- 
ance (Columbia FB1142), with In the Middle 
of a Kiss on the reverse side. Some of These 
Days (Columbia FB1168) is also exhila- 
rating, though the back, After You’ve Gone, 
is rather too appropriately monotonous. 


Elsie and Doris Waters dash in just as we 
go to press, and foot the bill with a rich 
performance of The Coronation Girls, a 
grand song, backed by Gert, Daisy and the 
Knot-hole, which, if not quite up to the 
Gert and Daisy standard, has some 


On Decca F5721 Roy Peyton moments of beautiful nonsense (Columbia FB1169). C. F. 8. 


CROONERS 


What perfect ease and assurance Bing Crosby has. He 
gets his effects so apparently naturally; I say apparently 
because this ease is a thing so often born of long striving and 
experience, although one cannot help feeling with Bing that 
his phrasing and sense of rhythm and fitness are instinctive 
rather than acquired. Of course, the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra helps things along and one readily gives them 
credit for making these latest records from the new Crosby 
film ‘‘ Two For To-night ”’ the success they undoubtedly are. 

The titles are From the Top of your Head and I wish I 
were Aladdin (Brunswick 02082) and Two for To-night and 
Without a Word of Warning (02083). Top of your Head is 
easily the best, with Without a Word of Warning second, so 
that means you’ll have to get both of them. 

Dick Powell is very good, too, in his songs from his new 
film ‘‘ Broadway Gondolier.”’ Lulu’s back in Town goes with 
a real swing from start to finish (Decca F5694) and The Rose 
in her Hair is likely to be a great favourite. Outside of You 
and Lonely Gondolier (F5693) are only less entertaining by 
comparison with F5694, but I dare say a lot of people would 
get a kick out of hearing Dick singing in Italian as he does in 
Lonely Gondolier. 

Pat O’Malley sings pleasantly and unaffectedly two very 
popular numbers from ‘‘ The Big Broadcast of 1936,” I wished 
on the Moon and Why Stars come out at Night (Rex 8602), 
and I hope he has all the success in the world with Hylton 
in America. 

There is a record that came in too late for review last 
month to which I should like to draw your attention. It is 
a first record made by Annette Keith and on one side she sings 
When Day is Done and on the other a charming little lullaby 
written by Eddie Pola and Franz Vienna called Sleep, my 
Baby, Sleep. When Day is Done is not very good and I 
should hazard a guess that this was her first attempt in the 
Decca studios. But the lullaby is enchantingly sung and if 
Miss Keith can find suitable material she should be a very 
welcome newcomer to the ranks of crooners. 


Kitty Masters tries her voice at a comedy number this 
month. She sings My Young Man is ever so Nice with a 
North-country accent and gets away with it very well— 
much more acceptable to my mind than When your Little 
Boy grows up and falls in love (surely almost a record for 
long titles!). But this tender strain in Kitty’s singing is 
evidently what her public likes, so she dishes it out to them 
(Regal-Zono. MR1863). 

Morton Downey’s tender strain predominates in most of 
his records, too, and this month you can hear it to full advantage 
in In the Middle of a Kiss (Rex 8620), and while you may 
writhe at the sentimentality of American crooners you must 
agree that this record is a remarkable piece of sheer skill in 
control and microphone technique. The song is taken very 
slowly—one verse and chorus—and it left me marvelling at the 
end of it. The backing is The Words are in my Heart. 


Another artist who knows all there is to be known about 
the art of wooing the microphone is Hildegarde. On Columbia 
FB1170 she sings You are my Lucky Star from ‘‘ Broadway 
Melody of 1936 ”’ and I’m in the Mood for Love. Every word 
is crystal clear and every inflection of her voice is conveyed 
to you, and when the record is finished one feels that everyone 
concerned must be conscious of a job superlatively done. A 
pleasant experience. 

I liked Billy Scott-Coomber’s singing of A Little Dash of 
Dublin (Rex 8619),even if Cheek to Cheek is not sufficiently 
outstanding to make you certain to want the record. His 
Irish brogue is authentic and he seems to enjoy singing the 
song and to convey his pleasure to you. 

Val Rosing, on the other hand, never sounds anything 
but unhappy. He sings Hast of the Sun and Stars over Devon 
on Regal-Zono. MR 1862 and if only he would be more cheerful 
about his love affairs we should all be much more interested. 
The voice and the diction are there, but oh! for a little joie 


de vivre. 
M. E. C. 








The principal interest this month will undoubtedly centre 
round the “‘ Top Hat ”’ music. Let me say right at the start 
that if you have seen the film and are willing to spend seven 
shillings and sixpence for the joy of hearing Fred i 
singing the songs you have seen him sing, then you must get 
the three Brunswick records which he has made with Leo 
Reisman and his Orchestra. They are superlatively good, and 
Fred Astaire not only seems to have acquired an excellent 
recording voice, but also has discovered the indefinable art of 
putting his personality over through the medium of the 
gramophone record. 

The details of the records are Cheek to Cheek and No Strings 
on Brunswick RL296 ; Isn’t this a lovely day? and Top Hat on 
RL297; and The Piccolino and a piece of makeweight called 
A sweet beginning like this on RL298. 

If, on the other hand, you are not exclusively interested in 
Fred Astaire, but just want records of the tunes because they 
happen to be the best tunes of the moment, then your choice 
is more difficult, for you will be confronted with records by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra, Ray Noble and His Orchestra, 
The Dorsey Brothers, Harry Roy’s Orchestra—in fact, by 
almost all the bands who record. 

You will probably want to hear them all for yourself, and 
spend most of your lunch-hour in your local dealer’s best 
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listening-room trying to make a decision as to the best and 
most economical way to lay out your one-and-sixpence. 

All I can do for you is to tell you what I consider are the 
best value for money and the most likely to give you the most 
pleasure on repeated hearing. 

I think the best record of Cheek to Cheek is by Eddie Duchin 
and His coupled with Isn’t this a lovely day? on 
H.M.V. BD246. Ambrose has somehow missed his usual 
genius for getting the right idea about a tune this time with 
Cheek to Cheek, although his Piccolino is pretty good (Decca 
F5717), and this, of course, couples the two best tunes. Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra have also coupled them together, but, 
while The Piccolino is full of life and personality, Cheek to 
o_ is taken at altogether too breathless a speed (Parlophone 

298). 

Ray Noble and His Orchestra with Al Bowlly and The 
Freshmen, and The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra tie for first 
place with Top Hat, but Ray wins by a short head in the total 
assessment because he couples it with The Piccolino (H.M.V. 
BD247) ; whilst the Brunswick (RL307) has No Strings as 
a stable companion. 

To sum up the position, I think the best expenditure would 
be on H.M.V. BD246 and BD247. But don’t forget to be 
certain you hear the Brunswicks. It may make your task 
perfectly straightforward. 


en 





Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

Mrs. Worthington and Cohen, the Crooner (Decca F5698). 
Don’t put your daughter on the stage, Mrs. Worthington is Noel 
Coward’s latest classic, and this record of it marks the debut of 
Ambrose’s blonde bombshell, Evelyn Dall. What a girl! And 
what ‘“‘poisanality’’! She completely overshadows Max 
Bacon’s brilliance in another of his Yiddish comedy numbers. 
Even the indomitable Mrs. Worthington would falter after her 
scathing “‘ it’s a loud voice.” A grand record. 

Lulu’s back in Town and The Rose in her Hair (F5706), 
both from the film ‘‘ Broadway Gondolier.”” Again Evelyn 
Dall is the predominating influence, changing Lulu to Louis 
to suit her own convenience. I’m sure you won’t mind that, 
and, if you do, you can be soothed by the mellifluous tones of 
the waltz on the back. 


The Gaumont British Dance Orchestra. 

One Way Street and Did you ever have a feeling you’re 
flying? (Regal-Zono. MR1874), both from the film ‘ Squibs.” 
One Way Street is a good tune with a poor lyric, but here it is so 
amusingly treated that you can forget all about the words. 
There is a very clever introduction of The Policeman’s Holiday 
which will make you chuckle. 

Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra. 

You are my Lucky Star and I’ve got a feelin’ you’re Foolin’ 
(H.M.V. BD263), both from ‘“‘ Broadway Melody of 1936.” 
Lucky Star is going to be a hit, there is no doubt about that ; 
and the other tune is a good one, and Eddie Duchin’s band is 
getting more and more reliable. Another record well worth 
the one-and-sixpence so modestly asked. 


Casa Loma Orchestra. 

Cotton and Love and a Dime (Brunswick RL306). It is 
some time since there has been a record by the Casa Loma 
Orchestra, and our old friend Pee Wee Hunt alone makes this 
one worth getting. But don’t forget this is still one of the 
best-ever bands. 

Pat Hyde and her Swing Music. 

Weather Man and What Harlem is to Me (Parlophone 
F294). Once again this combination provide us with a record 
that is both stylish and pleasing to listen to. Pat Hyde must 
be careful, though, not to stress that rather babyish quality 


in her voice; she is beginning to sound affected instead of 
rhythmic. 


Jack Payne and His Band. 

I Wished on the Moon and Why Stars come out at Night 
(Rex 8608), both from the film ‘‘ Big Broadcast of 1936.” 
It is a real pleasure to hear Jack Payne’s Band playing two 
slow, sweet numbers with such finesse musicianship; so 
often one feels that their records are made entirely to please 
the people who have seen them in their stage show and not 
as dance records at all. These two titles, however, owe nothing 
to showmanship and everything to quiet, efficient rhythm. 
May we have more like them, please? 


Lew Stone and His Band. 

East of the Sun and When you grow up, little Lady 
(Regal-Zono. MR1872). Hast of the Sun is going to be very 
popular and here is as good a recording of it as you are likely 
to get, although I don’t altogether approve of the choice of 
Joe Ferrie as vocalist for both numbers. 


Harry Roy and His Orchestra. 

My Young Man is ever so Nice and Dennis the Menace 
from Venice (Parlophone F281). Two comedy numbers 
in which the band and its leader put their whole joyful 
ebullience. 


Jack Jackson and His Orchestra. 

My Young Man is ever so Nice and Rhythm is a Great 
Big Way (H.M.V. BD282), and My very good friend, the 
Milkman and Mickey’s Son and Daughter (BD281). Jack 
Jackson’s band is in good form this month; comedy has 
always been their strong point, but they have now added a 
delightful lady singer who adds a deal of charm to the Milkman 
song and Rhythm in a Great Big Way. This band seems 
to be on the up grade. 


Jay Wilbur and His Band. 

The General’s Fast Asleep and When your little boy grows 
up (Rex 8607). Two little pieces about that sonny boy of 
yours that sentimental mothers (aren’t they all?) will love, 
so please your missus by taking this one home to her this 
evening. 

M. E. C. 
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Teddy Wilson’s Orchestra on Brunswick again 


Ambrose and Arthur Young on Decca : : Entertaining Singers 
with new H.M.V.—Rollim group :: Armstrong on Parlophone 


BRUNSWICK 


Theodore Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
It’s too hot for words (Samuels, Whitcup 
and Powell) (v by Billy Holiday) 
a night, what a moon, what a girl 
(Loeb) (v by Billy Holiday) 
(Bruns. 02071—2s. 6d.). 
I'm painting the town red (Stept, Tobias 
and Newman) (v by Billy Holiday) 
Sweet Lorraine (Parish and Barwell) 
(Bruns. 02072—2s. 6d.). 


Hilton Jefferson (alto); Ben Webster 
(tenor) ; Cecil Scott (clarinet); Roy Eldridge 
(trumpet); Lawrence Lucie (guitar); John 
Kirby (bass); ‘‘Cosy’’ Cole (drums); and 
Theodore Wilson (piano). 

Last month we had Benny Goodman with 
Wilson’s Orchestra. Once you have tasted 
the cake with icing on you naturally miss 
something when they take the icing away. 
But the loss may be more apparent than 

. One spice often tends to obscure 
another and the absence of the icing at least 
gives one an opportunity to appreciate the 
flavour of the actual cake. 

And, believe me, this Wilson cake is 
delicious. 

The routines of these new records are more 
varied than last month’s, and occasional 
short arranged ensemble passages give them 
an even higher finish. Otherwise the per- 
formances are more or less on the lines of 
last month’s, excepting that—and these 
points make a world of difference—Hilton 
Jefferson, Fletcher Henderson’s swell first 
alto, is a tower of strength to the outfit ; 
Roy Eldridge, squeezing out his notes in the 
best Armstrong manner, is ever so much 
better because he is given so much better 
opportunities ; Ben Webster too has improved 
on himself; and if the rhythm section could 
be better, with Lawrence Lucie it is. Added 
to which there is, of course, Teddy Wilson’s 
piano, but the perfection of that may be 
taken for granted. Never has more delect- 
able Swing music been made out of commer- 
cial tunes. 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
N.—Negro artists. 


V.—Vocal refrain. 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra ( Am.) 

A little door, a little lock, a little key (Woods) 
(v by Wingy Mannone) 

Rhythm is our business (Lunceford, Cohen 
and Kaplan) (v by Wingy Mannone) 
(Bruns. 02073—2s. 6d.). 

Probably Wingy Mannone (trumpet) ; 
Joe Marsala (clarinet) ; Bud Freeman (tenor) ; 
Carmen Mastren (guitar) ; Sid Weiss (bass) ; 
Ray Baudue (drums), and piano. 

As something new with a kick in it, these 
boisterous romps of Wingy Mannone’s were 
amusing. But a little goes a very long way, 
and now that the novelty is wearing off 
I am beginning to find them too inconse- 
quent and noisy to be much good for any- 
thing but to dance to. Still that’s something 
these days, isn’t it ? 

* * * 


In addition Brunswick have just issued 
an Album of twelve sides (six discs) compiled 
and sponsored by the British Rhythm 
Club Federation. 

The records can be obtained separately 
from dealers in the usual way, but those 
purchasing all six complete in Album 
(price 17s. 6d.) receive also detailed reviews 
of the performances by Jeff R. Aldam of 
the Federation. He has done his job so 
conscientiously and capably that, while 
I do not entirely agree with all his expressions 
of opinion, I recommend his criticisms to all 
interested for the wealth of data (including 
personnels of most of the records) which 
they contain. 

The Album reflects strongly the attitude 
of the younger generation, of which the 
Rhythm Clubs throughout the country 
consist, to this type of music. Their fetish 
is Swing, and it must be confessed that in 
some of the records Swing has, at times, 
to be accepted as the chief compensation 
for other shortcomings. But considering 
that the available material was to some 
extend limited, owing to Brunswick having 
regularly released so many of their best 
recordings in their monthly supplements, the 
Album is an unexpectedly good collection. 

At least five of the twelve sides are 
outstanding. They are: 





Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Raisin’ the rent (Koehler and Arlen) (v by 
Ivie Anderson) (Recorded June 1933) 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
How ya feelin’? (Johnston and Redman) 
(v by Don Redman) (Recorded March 
1933) 
(Bruns. 02076—2s. 6d.). 
Benny Carter and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Dream Lullaby (Carter) (Recorded 
December 1934) 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
I got rhythm (Gershwin) (Recorded 
December 1933) 
(Bruns. 02074—2s 6d.). 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Harlem Lament (Q. Wilson) (Recorded 
October 1933) 
(Bruns. 02075—2s. 6d.). 


The personnels of these five sides are :— 

Raisin’ the rent—Jenkins, ‘‘ Cooty ”’ 
Williams and Whetsel (trumpets); Brown, 
Tizol and Nanton (trombones) ; Hardwicke, 
Carney and Hodges (altos); Joe Garland 
(tenor); Guy, Greer, Braud and Ellington 
(rhythm). 

How ya feelin’?—S. de Paris, Langston 
Curl and Shirley Clay (trumpets); Fred 
Robinson, Claude Jones and Benny Morton 
(trombones); Edward Inge, Rupert Cole 
and Bob Carroll (saxes); Horace Henderson 
(piano); Talcott Reeves (guitar); Manzie 
Johnson (drums) ; and R. Ysaguirri (bass). 


Dream Lullaby—Russell Smith, Otis John- 
son and Irving Randolph (trumpets) ; Benny 
Morton and Keg Johnson (trombones) ; 
Benny Carter, Russell Procope and Ben 
Smith (altos); Ben Webster (tenor); Theo- 
dore Wilson (piano); Clarence Holiday 
(guitar); Elmer James (bass); and Walter 
Johnson (drums). 


I got rhythm—Bobby Jones, Grady Watts 
and ‘* Sonny ’? Dunham (trumpets) ; ‘‘ Pee- 
Wee ”’ Hunt, Billy Rauch and Fritz Hummel 
(trombones); Glen Gray, C. Hutehinrider, 
Kenneth Sargent and Pat Davis (saxes) ; 
J. Hall (piano); Gene Gifford (guitar) ; 
S. Dennis (bass) ; and A. Briglia (drums). 


Harlem Lament—C. Allen, W. Fuller and 
G. Dixon (trumpets) ; W. Franklin, L. Taylor 
and J. Young (trombones); Omer Simeon, 
D. Howard, J. Mundy and C. Dixon (saxes) ; 
L. Dixon (guitar); Q. Wilson (bass); W. 
Bishop (drums) ; and Earl Hines (piano). 


The absence of Barney Bigard (due to 
illness) from the Ellington title has not 
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prevented the band from giving another of 
its easily identifiable performances. “ Tricky 
Sam,” “ Cooty ” and Freddy Jenkins look 
after most of the solo work, and for the rest 
you have the usual smart scoring and slick 
performance of the Ellington ensemble. 

Simple little tunes such as How ya 
feelin’? are ideal material for Redman’s 
Orchestra, and ‘playing in its usual easy, 
polished manner the band infuses an irre- 
sistible swing into another of its leader’s 
neatly skilful arrangements. Redman sings 
in that quaint, intimate manner known so 
well from his records of How’m I doing? 
and I heard, and the solos of de Paris and 
Morton are other high spots of the per- 
formance. 

Coming to Dream Lullaby, I am not at 
all sure that this is not the best record in 
the Album. 

A morsel of rather sad Blues, it has that 
peculiar fascination found only in the better 
instances of this particular type of Negro 
music. Opening with soft muted brass 
stating the theme against a clarinet obbli- 
gato, later one finds the tenor and the piano 
rhapsodising on the melody against sus- 
tained harmony from the brass, the 
performance closing with a repetition of the 
first movement. The whole thing is done 
with subtlety and restraint and all round 
the record is not without considerable charm. 

Only a band drilled to efficiency of the 
Casa Loma ensemble could make such a 
clean job of such a busy arrangement as 
that which it finds itself up against in 
I got rhythm ; but the combination always 
was notable for the confident way it tackled 
things like this and it again acquits itself with 
honours. The way the trombone section 
puts over a passage that might strike terror 
into the hearts of the bravest is alone worth 
the money. 

Harlem Lament, a pleasant little melody 

on the slow side, is virtually a piano solo 
with orchestral accompaniment, and as 
Hines always was, and still is, the best of 
all swing pianists, little more need be said 
than that the orchestra supports him more 
than capably. I thoroughly enjoyed this 
record. 
» One thing that has surprised me about 
these records is to find no mention whatever 
on their labels of the Federation, or the fact 
that the discs are part of an Album compiled 
by it. Further, although Mr. Aldam has 
numbered the sides from 1 to 12 in his 
notes, only the catalogue numbers appear 
on the labels and these are not in the same 
order as Mr. Aldam’s numbers. Surely 
it was not only due to the Federation, but 
would have helped the sale of the records, 
had the labels contained an acknowledg- 
ment to the Album’s sponsors ! 


COLUMBIA 


Lucky Millinder and Mills Blue Rhythm 
Band (Am. N.) 
Cotton (Koehler and Bloom) 
Truckin’ (Koehler and Bloom) (v_ by 
nry Allen) 
(Columbia FB1153—1s. 6d.). 

Only inside information, which I don’t 
possess, will ever explain how a reliable 
and often brilliant combination like Mills 
Blue Rhythm Band came to make such a 
bad record as Truckin’. Wrong notes (or 


instruments so out of tune that they sound 
like wrong notes), distressingly obvious in 
the sixth bar of the first chorus and immedi- 
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ately before the piano solo and vocal chorus, 
occur all over the place. The tone of the 
ensemble, due probably to bad placing of 
the band in the studio, is rough and un- 
balanced, and the performance sounds as 
though the parts were being tried through 
for the first time, thereby completely 
negativing what seems to have been a quite 
good arrangement. 

Although the ensemble tone is still rather 
rough, Cotton is happily a better record and 
shows the band at something like its normal 
form. Trumpet and+trombone solos re- 
spectively by Henry Allen and George 
Washington are high spots of the last chorus 
and there is also some interesting piano- 
playing by Edgar Hayes. 





“ RHYTHM-STYLE’’ PERSONNELS 


The complete personnels, as far as it has 
been possible to ascertain them, for every one 
of the 266 records issued to date in the 
Parlophone New “ Rhythm-Style,’’ Second 
New “ Rhythm-Style,” and 1934 and 1935 
“‘ Super-Rhythm-Style ” Series are contained 
in a booklet compiled by Edgar Jackson 
and published by Parlophone to-day. 

The booklet, which, in addition to setting 
out Alphabetically and Numerically all the 
records in the four series, contains an Index 
to Artists, is obtainable from all record 
dealers, or direct from the Parlophone Co. 
Ltd., 102, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1.—Price 
Ninepence, post free. 





Glen Miller and His Orchestra (Am.) 

In a little Spanish town (Wayne, Lewis 

and Young) 

Solo Hop (Miller) 

(Col. FB1150—I1s. 6d.). 

This is trombonist Glen Miller who as 
Ace arranger played such an important part 
with “ Red” Nichols’ Five Pennies, subse- 
quently joining up with the Dorsey Brothers 
and more recently with Ray Noble, but if 
you expect to find any illustration of his 
prowess at orchestration in these records 
you will be disappointed. 

If any scoring was done it was little more 
than accompaniments to a string of solos. 
Finding what was on the tapis, the boys 
seem to have decided to take advantage of 
the situation to make things hum. 

I don’t know the personnel, but I seem 
to recognise Gene Krupa and his drums. 
Well, you know what Gene is. Slacken the 
rein for a moment—and who could be 
expected to keep it tight during a hot busk 
of In a little Spanish town?—and he’s not 
only away himself, but has set everyone 
else off. This is what appears to have 
happened here. Perhaps it is not quite 
fair to blame Gene for it all, for although 
he may have started it, the trumpet appears 
to have been more than a willing follower. 
If you like a good blaze-up you will enjoy 
these records. Some of the playing is 
brilliant, including that by the tenor man, 
who may well be our friend Mr. Bud Freeman. 

* * * 
Seven Kings of Rhythm 
The only time you're out of luck (Razaf and 
Denniker) (v by Harry Singer) 
Weather Man (Caesar and Chase) (v by 
Harry Singer) 
(Columbia FB1149—1s. 6d.). 

Teddy Jepson (trumpet); Laurie Bookin 

(clarinet); Harry Smith (tenor); Albert 
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Harris (guitar); Geo. Senior (bass); Al 
Craig (drums) ; and Phil Green (piano). 

Columbia describe these in Powis ihe 
ment as “‘ Special ‘Swing’ Records 
they omit to add that special swing is 
not quite the same thing as plain ordinary 
swing as you and I understand it. It seems 
to be a certain something to which the 
microphone is deaf, for actually all one 
hears is a mild attempt to put a little pep 
into a couple of commercial melodies. 
Harry Singer doesn’t quite know if he is 
Ted Lewis or who he is, in Wea‘her Man, 
but makes up for it by a good vocal on the 
other side. The best things about the 
records are the neatness of the rhythm 
section and Phil Green’s piano-playing. 
This says nothing against the remaining 
musicians, who do nicely all they appear to 
have been called upon to do. 

One day Columbia may issue some records 
which justify their description, but will it 
be too late ? 

* * *” 


Mario ‘‘ Harp ’”’ Lorenzi and His Rhythmics 

Everything’s been done before (Adamson, 
Knoff and King) 

In the middle of a kiss (Coslow) (v by 
Marjorie Stedeford) 
(Columbia FB1142—1s. 6d.). 

After you've gone (Creamer and Layton) 

Some of these days (Brookes) (v_ by 
Marjorie Stedeford) 
(Columbia FB1168—1s. 6d.). 


Mario Lorenzi (harp); E. Lewis (violin) 
Fred Gardner (alto and clarinet) ; J. Young 
(guitar); Max Abrams (drums); and Dick 
Escott (bass). 

Mario Lorenzi, born in Florence, Italy, 
in 1894, and well known in England as a 
Music Hall act, has not only been recognised 
for many years as a fine “straight” 
instrumentalist, but has had considerable 
dance band experience. He ‘played with 
Jay Whidden and in 1929 was with Elizalde’s 
Orchestra at the Savoy Hotel. The latter 
was the finest rhythm school in which any 
musician could have found himself, there- 
fore it is rather surprising to find that at the 
faster tempo Mr. Lorenzi still has the ten- 
dency, so often found in “ straight ”’ artists, 
to jazz. But in slower numbers his easy, 
tuneful playing is by no means without a 
sense of swing. 

Caspar Reardon’s classic performance of 
Junk Man with Teagarden’s Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01979) of course prevents any claim 
being made for these Columbias that they 
are the first to feature a harp as a leading 
solo instrument in recorded dance music, 
but the competent and musical combination 
is sufficiently unusual for its simple com- 
mercial performances to be considered 
refreshingly novel. 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Copenhagen (Davis and Melrose) 
Limehouse Blues (Braham) 

(Decca F5696—ls. 6d.). 

Brilliant arrangements and the superb 
playing of the orchestra enable these to be 
classed as two more Ambrose masterpieces. 

Although labelled * fox- trot,” Limehouse 
Blues is more in the nature of being a 
concert arfimgement, but most of it is ** in 
tempo ”’ and conspicuous for a very healthy 
swing. The arrangement is full of variety 
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s 
and interest, not the least satisfactory thing 
about it being the skilful way in which 
the arranger has worked upon the atmo- 
sphere suggested by the title, without ever 
becoming cheap or unduly theatrical. 

But of the two sides, I prefer Copenhagen. 
Here we have a real swing arrangement of 
a grand old tune with the band at its best. 
With so much going on and everybody doing 
it so well, it isimpossible in the limited space 
to go into details, but I must mention the 
excellent work of the saxophone section 
(which, due to the forgetfulness of arrangers, 
has lately been somewhat sacrificed for the 
sake of featuring the brass), Max Goldberg’s 
solo, and some snappy work towards the end 
by Dick Ball on his string bass. 

+. 


* * 


Arthur Young and His Youngsters 
Bundle of Blues—intro.: Wabash, Jazz 
Me, Farewell, Limehouse, St. Louis, 
and Dreamy Blues. 
(Decca F5709—Is. 6d.). 


Danny Pola (clarinet); Billy Amstell 
(tenor); Fred Gardner (baritone); Max 
Goldberg (trumpet) ; Lew Davis (trombone) ; 
Albert Harris (guitar); Dick Ball (bass) ; 
Max Bacon (drums); Arthur Young (piano 
and arranger). 

Made at the same session, this may be 
looked upon as a sequel in slow tempo to 
the Youngsters’ Any old rags reviewed last 
month. 

Once again Arthur Young shows himself 
to be a most ingeniously skilful arranger, 
but the records owe their undoubted success 
no more to his writing than to the immaculate 
performance of the orchestra and Arthur 
Young at the piano. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the scoring, this is definitely a 
soloist’s record and should not be missed by 
those who appreciate individuality. It 
achieves degrees of subtle artistry seldom 
attempted, let alone reached, in rhythmic 
music, and the more one hears it the more 
one appreciates its finesse. 

as * * 
Reginald Foresythe and His Orchestra 

Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Pinkard 

and Casey) 

Tea for Two (Youmans) 

(Decca F5711). 


Harry Karr and J. Watson (altos) ; Eddie 
Farge (tenor); C. Clark and Dick Savage 
(clarinets); J. L. Brenchley (bassoon) ; Jack 
Simpson (drums) ; Don Stutley (bass); and 
Reginald Foresythe (piano and arranger). 

Without in any way wishing to belittle 
the good performances of the orchestra, 
I think it must be said that the chief interest 
here is the clever way Reggie Foresythe 
arranges for the unusual instrumentation 
to which he so faithfully adheres. With 
its original and effective harmonies and 
little touches of novel colour, Tea for two 
is unusually pleasant music—sweet, but 
with just that touch of spice which makes 
records refreshingly different. The same 
remarks apply to Sweet Georgia Brown, 
with the added comment that in this number 
the rhythmic aspect is more in evidence. 

* * * 
James Kok Jazz Orchestra (German) 

Jungle Jazz (Scott) 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

(Decca F5737—Is. 6d.). . 

I thought I knew Tiger Rag pretty well 
by now, but this arrangement is one too 
many for me. Until the piano solo, over a 
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third of the way through, I still don’t know 
which movement is being played. How- 
ever, light dawns at the piano solo and 
thereafter it is fairly plain sailing. 


The fault of this band—or is it the 
arranger ?— is that it plays too many notes. 
Otherwise it seems to know its stuff. It 
performs in a clean, brisk, compact manner, 
and in the tenor and lead trumpet has two 
good soloists. 

There are movements in Jungle Jazz, 
a typical hot arrangement, that are really 
worth noting. In fact, both sides interested 
me so much that I would like to hear what 
the band could do with a less. elaborate 
arrangement of a slower number. 

* * *x 


Louis Prima and His New Orleans Gang 
(Am.) 

How’m I doin’? (Redman) (v by Louis 
Prim: 


a) 

Solitude (Ellington) (v by Louis Prima) 
(Decca F5692—1s. 6d.). 

The fact that it gives it a good swing for 
dancers is no adequate reason for murdering 
a lovely slow melody like Solitude by playing 
it in jig tempo when there are so many 
tunes that are much more suitable for this 
type of treatment. 

H.M.V. 
Gene Gifford and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Dizzy Glide (Gifford and Tharp) (v by 
Wingy Mannone) 

Nothing but the Blues (Gifford, Mannone 
and Bishop) (v by Wingy Mannone) 
(H.M.V. B8383—2s. 6d.). 

Bunny Berigan (trumpet) ; Morey Samuels 

(trombone) ; Matt Matlock (clarinet); Bud 
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Freeman (tenor sax); Claude Thornhill 
(piano); Dick MeDonough (guitar); Pete 
Peterson (bass); and Ray Baudue (drums). 

In Nothing but the Blues Gifford and his 
collaborators have written a twelve-bars 
blues worthy of Handy. 

The routine consists of an eight-bar intro- 
duction based on the theme, the theme taken 
by clarinet, twelve-bars trumpet solo of 
what is presumably the verse, the original 
twelve bars repeated twice vocally, and 
repeated twice again as trumpet solo. 

Matlock plays good clarinet, Wingy does 
some of his best singing—sincere and 
restrained—Bud Freeman gives a_ real 
Blues atmosphere in his obbligato to the 
last chorus, and the accompanying instru- 
ments all do their share towards making 
this an outstanding performance. 

But the record belong: to Bunny Berigan, 
whose trumpet playing is really grand. 

It is not just a matter of technique. 

This brilliant young soloist has soul and 
imagination and plays with an understand- 
ing of Blues seldom found in white artists. 

Dizzy Glide is one of those bright swing 
tunes which might have been written for 
any Negro cabaret floor-show. 

Here again we find Wingy singing at his 
best, and the band making a thoroughly 
good job of an arrangement which, 
while it leaves plenty of spots for the 
soloists to get off, is a great deal more 
than just an accompaniment and has 
more than enough pace and variety of 
colour to keep your attention riveted. 

I hope Victor give Mr. Gifford another 
session quickly. We can stand many more 
records like these. 





Instrumental 


Immaculate Playing of New Goodman-Wilson-Krupa Trio 
More fine guitar duets by Harris and Mairants 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am.) 
After you've gone (Creamer and Layton) 


Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour and Green) 
(H.M.V. B8381—2s. 6d.). 


Benny Goodman (clarinet); Theodore 
Wilson (piano), and Gene Krupa (drums). 


Anyone who may have felt that some of 
its more rowdy exponents have been tempt- 
ing this jazz of ours on to paths which can 
never mean anything to its musical develop- 
ment will have their faith restored when 
they hear these new Goodman efforts. 

They are best described as Jazz Chamber 
Music, but one might well leave out the word 
jazz, not for the sake of pandering to those 
who still think it means something deroga- 
tory, but because the performances could 
take their place among chamber music of 
any sort. 

Benny Goodman is always worth hearing, 
but on this occasion he is doubly so, for 
what might be described as the purity of 
his music. Frills and decorations have 
been cut down to a minimum and in their 
place one finds unpretentious phrases, the 
appeal of which lies in the understanding 
they show of jazz idiom at its best, and the 
artistry with which they are played. In the 
case of Body and Soul they have given not 
only a new flavour, but a new charm, to 





a quite ordinary melody, without in any 
way destroying its basic character. 

And Wilson’s work is every bit as alluring 
as Goodman’s. I am by no means certain 
that of the two he is not the more creative. 
Certainly his accompaniments contain a 
wealth of detail that many soloists might 
have found disconcerting. But not so 
Goodman. So astonishingly in sympathy 
does Wilson seem to be with him, so 
astonishingly do the two seem to anticipate 
each other's very thoughts, that what might 
be hampering to others appears to be actually 
an inspiration to them. 

In providing the foundation of rhythm, 
Gene Krupa adapts himself admirably to 
the occasion. 


* * * 
Albert Harris and Ivor Mairants (Guitar 
Duets) 
Kaleidoscope (Harris) 


Summer Madness (Mairants) 
(Brunswick 02081—2s. 6d.). 


All who enjoyed Spring Fever and Dedica- 
tion (Brunswick 02034) by these two fore- 
most British guitarists—and who did not?— 
will be equally charmed with their latest 
duets. As in the case of the earlier record 
each is responsible for one composition, and 
each seems to be an equally good writer. 
Their playing leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Adrian Rollini and His Tap-Room Gang (Am.) 

Got a need for you (Burns) (v by Jean 
Burns 

Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) (v by Putney 


) 
(H.M.V. B&382—2s. 6d.). 

Wingy Mannone (trumpet) ; Joe Marsala 
(clarinet); Putney (piano) ; 
Carmen Mastren (guitar); Sidney 
(bass); and Adrian Rollini (bass saxophone 
and xylophone). 

Although Adrian Rollini has practically 
given up playing to devote his attentions 
to running his Tap-Room Club in the 
Hotel President building, New York, no one 
will be surprised to learn that his knowledge 
of music and musicians has enabled him to 
get together a thoroughly good little band 
for the entertainment of his patrons. 

But despite its attractions, these records 
are likely to remain in the minds of most of 
us as the mediums through which we are 
introduced to two singers, both of whom are 
likely to make a hit. 

The first is Putney Dandridge, the pianist 
of the outfit, whose vocal chorus in Honey- 
suckle Rose is about the most entertaining 
and original piece of vocalising we have had 
for many a long day. 

The second is young Jean Burns, who, 
abetted by cynical remarks from Mr. 
Mannone, is the mainstay of Got a need 
for you. Miss Burns is not only a fascinating 
little singer, with a personality that she 
knows how to get on to the wax, but some- 
thing of a song writer. Her Got a need for 
you may never become a raging hit, but it is 
perfect material for her and she presents 
it deliciously. They tell me she is also a 
fine pianist. 

Adrian Rollini’s vibraphone is a feature 
of the instrumental parts, and if you are 
looking for light entertainment with a new 
flavour you couldn’t do better than get 
this disc. 

Replies to queries: No Lucy, a weed is 
not a daisy this time. It’s a doped cigarette. 
But of course nice little girls like you 
wouldn’t know anything about such things. 

* 


* * 


“* Fats ’’ Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
Truckin’ (Koehler and Bloom) (v_ by 
“* Fats ’’ Waller) 

12th St. Rag (Sumner and Bowman) (v by 
“* Fats ’ Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD262—1s. 6d.). 

“Fats” Waller always reminds me of a 
Se'dlitz powder, and not only because both 
are about equally effervescent. It takes two 
to make a Seidlitz—the white and the blue 
packets—and “‘ Fats” stock-in-trade con- 
sists of two distinct features too—the 
instrumental side and the buffoonery in 
which he wraps it up. 

Personally I never quite know if the blue 
packet of the Seidlitz merely provides the 
froth, or whether it is also part of the 
medicine, and I still cannot quite gauge the 
importance of “Fats’” blue packet. It 
certainly adds life to the proceedings, but 
“ Fats’ music is volatile enough—and 
good enough !—to get over without being 
detonated with quite so much extraneous 
interruption. 

However, whether or not you think 
“Fats ”’ the comedian rather overpowers 
“* Fats’ the instrumentalist, I think I can 
safely promise you that you are going to get 
a. real kick out of these two new records. 
“ Fats” could not have chosen two better 
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titles for his particular line of goods, and he 
puts them over as only he can. 

Don’t make any mistake, as a pianist 
our jovial friend is an artist with a know- 
ledge and command of the instrument which 
few possess. His first chorus in Truckin’, 
supported by a lovely swing from the 
drummer, is swell piano playing, made 
none the less attractive by the fact that the 
running commentary does not start till later. 
In due course the rest of the band comes 
in—the clarinet with his croaky hot tone, 
the trumpet, and the rest—and if you don’t 
react you will have only yourself to blame. 

12th St. Rag is, if possible, even more 
exhilarating. For some reason or other the 
irrepressible does not seem to like those 
groups of three quavers which are the 
original melody. But it doesn’t matter ; he has 
put something just as good intheir blame. 





Listed, but not received at time 
of closing for press: 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestia 
(Am. N.) 

Cotton (Koehler and Bloom) (v 
by Ivie Anders2n) 

Truckin’ (Koehler and Bloom) 
(v by Ivie Anderson) 

(Brunswick 02080—2s. 6d.) 
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Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Sweethearts on Parade (Newman and 

Lombardo) (v by Louis Armstrong) 
Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five 

Savoy Blues (Ory) 

(Parlophone R2127—2s. 6d.). 

Savoy Blues—Johnny Dodds (clarinet) ; 
W. Ory (trombone) ; Lilly Armstrong (piano); 
Buddy Sincere (banjo); Lonnie Johnson 
(guitar) ; and Louis Armstrong (trumpet). 

Perhaps nothing could mark the contrast 
between the earlier and later periods of 
Louis Armstrong’s career than the coupling 
of these two records on one disc. 

Sweethearts on Parade is a good record in 
its way, but at the time it was made Louis 
had been “recognised,” and was playing 
tunes the public wanted, no matter whether 
they were any good, irrespective of whether 
they suited him, and seemingly with a 
complete disregard for anything but the 
box office. 

Against this consider Savoy Blues. In 
this little musical-box sort of tune one finds 
all the charm of unpretentious but genuine 
Negro music, featured as it should be 
featured—unforced and naturally. Louis 
plays with that neat style and easy rhythm 
which gained him his reputation with the 
understanding before the gallery dis- 
covered him, and anyone with the least 
taste will see how much more there was in it. 

Lonnie Johnson’s guitar I always enjoy, 
and I find it even more fascinating with 
Buddy Sincere’s banjo, perhaps because 
here again the music has the simple appeal 
of, as one might put it, Colour unadorned. 

* * * 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Nickel in the slot (Mannone) 

Swing, Brother, Swing (Raymond and 
Williams) (v by Wingy Mannone) 
(Parlophone R2126—2s. 6d.). 

** Matt ’’ Matlock (clarinet) ; Eddie Millre 

(tenor sax); Gill Bowers (piano); Hilton 
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Lamar (guitar); Ray Bauduc (drums) ; 
Harry Goodman (bass); and Wingy Mannone 
(trumpet). 


Having made my nose at Mr. Mannone 
when dealing with his Brunswick record, 
it would be absurd of me to take my fingers 
down just because he happens to appear 
on a different label. 

But it should be appreciated that these 
records were made at a much earlier session 
than the Brunswicks, when the personnel 
was slightly different and (much more 
important) before friend “ Wingy” had 
been egged to his present lengths by finding 
that the more of a hullabaloo he kicked up, 
the better it went with the crowd. Not 
that these Parlophones are likely to be 
picked out as the acme of restraint, but 
somehow the stuff played by the melody 
instruments not only seems better, but it 
is not quite so fierce, leaving one a better 
opportunity to appreciate that, thanks 
mainly to Ray Bauduc, Mannone has 
certainly got a fine rhythm section that 
knows how to swing. 

* * * 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 
The Ghost of Dinah (Young and Little) 
(v by Nat Gonella) 
Truckin’ (Koehler and Rube Bloom) (v by 
Nat Gonella) 
(Parlophone F283—ls. 6d.). 

Oh! Peter, you’re so nice (Wiedoeff, Rose 

and Stafford) (v by Nat Gonella) 

Pidgin English Hula (King) (v by Nat 

Gonella) 
(Parlophone F284—I1s. 6d.). 

The main attraction of Nat’s records 
always seemed to me to be that, although you 
never knew what it would be, you felt 
something was going to happen, and it 
generally did. From this point of view these 
four are rather disappointing. Further, 
the rhythm section seems to have got 
stodgy, and although Nat works hard 
Oh! Peter is the only title that finished 
leaving me wanting to hear more. 

The fault is probably more Parlophone’s 
than Nat’s. They are asking him to make 
too many records for the ideas any one 
man can produce. 


* * * 


Joe Paradise and His Music 
Limehouse Blues (Braham) 
Solitude (Ellington) (v by Marjorie Stede- 
ford) 
(Parlophone F288—ls. 6d.). 

Laurie Bookin (violin); Albert Harris, 
Joe Young and George Elliot (guitars) ; 
Phil Green (piano); and Geo. Senior (bass). 

It is probably unnecessary to say much 
about these as most people will have heard 
the same numbers broadcast by the com- 
bination last month. 

It is more than probable that this un- 
usual instrumentation was inspired by the 
Oriole records of the Quintet of the Hot 
Club of France, but the treatment of the 
tunes is on too “commercial” lines to 
make any comparison between the two 
groups possible. Nevertheless Joe Paradise 
and his music are worth hearing. Laurie 
Bookin shows himself to be a very pleasant 
violinist, Phil Green plays a musicianly. 
piano, and one has pe to glance at the 
names of the guitarists to realise that a 
better section could hardly have been 
obtained. 

Epcar JACKSON. 
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PROGRAMME BUILDING COMPETITION 


The Overseas Entries 


FTER the enthusiastic response of home readers, the 
feeble effort from overseas has rather depressed us. A 
reckless indifference to the rules has disqualified many attempts. 
Two admirable programmes by Henry R. Hubbard are 
rejected because he failed to include a single vocal record in 
either! Another competitor so interwove his two programmes 
that it was impossible to extricate one from the other. And 
so on—till in despair we decided to award both prizes to M. W. 
Allan, of Australia, for his orchestral programme which we 
print below. 
More programmes will appear from time to time, at the 
request of many readers. 


A PROGRAMME OF ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL RECORDS 
Submitted by M. W. ALLAN of Australia 
THE SEA IN MUSIC 
PART I 


Overture : Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn). St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Rudolph Ganz. (H.M.V. D1299.) 

“ Fingal’s Cave’ or the “‘ Hebrides’ overture is one of the finest 
musical seascapes ever written. Mendelssohn had the eye of an artist, 
the pen of a ready writer, and his letters contained many graphic 
descriptions of the scenic beauties he saw on his travels. This is a 
vivid impression of the famous wave-swept cave on the west coast 
of Scotland, which he visited in 1829. The surging waves, the screeching 
sea birds, and the howling wind are realistically depicted. 


Song: Three Fishers (Hullah). Clara Butt, Contralto. 
(Columbia 7306.) 

The hardships and heroism of the fisher folk of England have been 
immortalised in Hullah’s setting of Charles Kingsley’s poem—a song 
which has had much popularity through several decades, and without 
which any consideration of the sea in relation to music would be 
incomplete. 


Storm Chorus from “ Otello ”’ (Verdi). 
Milan. (Columbia 9483.) ? 
Several operatic writers have worked marine pictures into their 
operas—Wagner in The Flying Dutchman and Tristan and Isolde ; 

Ponchielli in the tenor aria, “ Heaven and Sea,” from La Gioconda ; 

yy Pee! in the baritone aria, ““ Adamastor, Ruler of Ocean,” from 

L’ Africana ; and so on. Verdi has done likewise in Otello. The opening 
scene depicts a quayside in Cyprus, where, in a howling gale, an anxious 
crowd is awaiting the ship which is bringing the new Governor and 
his bride to the island. Now and again flashes of lightning. reveal 
the vessel staggering and lurching in heavy seas. Anon the people 
shriek hysterically as the billows seem to engulf her, but when at last 
she reaches port they exultantly exclaim ‘‘ E Salvo ” (“‘ She is saved ”’), 
and later kindle a feu de joie on shore and indulge in rejoicings and 
festivity. 

Symphonie Suite: Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Part 1. The 
Sea and Sinbad’s Ship; Part 4. Wreck of Sinbad’s Ship. 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
(H.M.V. 1436-40 (three sides).) 

Russian music has at least two striking pictures of the sea. One is 
Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony ; the other is the better-known symphonic 
suite, “‘ Scheherazade,” by Rimeky. Korsakoff. This is a magnificent 
and highly coloured work, in which the Scheherazade or Sultana 
entertains her boorish and cantankerous lord with an account of the 
voyages of Sinbad the Sailor ending with the wreck of Sinbad’s ship. 
In the first movement we have the sea motifs adumbrating the ship- 
wreck in the last side of the fifth record where they reappear. This is 
where the ship strikes a rock and founders. 

Pianoforte Solos: (a2) La Cathedrale Engloutie (Debussy). 

Rubinstein. (H.M.V. DB1258.) 

In this impressionistic picture Debussy tells of a submerged city, 
where at certain states of the wind and tide the bells of a cathedral 
are heard. 

(6) Nocturne in G major, Op. 37, No. 2 (Chopin). Leopold Godowsky 
(Columbia 04239.) 


Sung by 


La Seala Chorus and Orchestra, 


Arthur 


This nocturne was written during Chopin’s sojourn on the Island 
of Majorca with George Sand, and is supposed to depict a moonlight 
cruise on the Mediterranean to that island ; the gently rocking motion 
suggesting the movements of the boat as it moves over the moonlit sea. 


Song: Sea Fever (John Ireland). Stuart Robertson, Bass-Baritone. 
(H.M.V. B2594.) 
A splendid song of the sea set to words by the Poet Laureate, who 
in his earlier days served before the mast on a windjammer. 


Fantasia on Sea Shanties (arr. by Sir Richard Terry). London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. (H.M.V. C2453.) 
An exhilarating selection of those shanties so long associated with 
windjammer days. These ditties are not great music but they portray 
the moods and thoughts of the old shellbacks and are worthy of preserva- 
tion in an age when the sailing-ship is becoming rarer and rarer. Sir 
Richard Terry, who has done so much to save from oblivion old English 
music, has interested himself in sea shanties and made collections of 
them. These songs possess much humour and form a type like Negro 
spirituals, folk-songs, and other representative species of songs. 


INTERVAL 
Selection : Nautical Moments. Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, conducted 
by Captain George Miller. (Columbia DX351.) 

Astirring medley of well-known sea songs, beginning with “‘ A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,” and including ‘ The Red, White and Blue,” “‘ Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” “‘ Bay of Biscay ” and others, and ending 
with “‘ Rule, Britannia.” 


Song Cycle : Songs of the Sea (Sir Charles Villiers Stanford). (1) Outward 
Bound ; (2) Drake’s Drum; (3) The Old Superb; (4) Devon, 
O Devon ; (5) Homeward Bound. Sung by Peter Dawson, Bass- 
Baritone, with Male Chorus and Orchestra. (H.M.V. C2580; 
B4482-3.) 

Here is a selection of sea music instinct with the spirit of the British 
sea heroes of the past, and redolent of the moods of the sea—the bellying 
sails, the lash of the tempest, the tang of the ozone, and the drifting 
spray. Stanford wrote two nautical song cycles—‘‘ Songs of the Sea,” 
in 1904, and ‘ Songs of the Fleet,” in 1910. Both sets show excellent 
craftsmanship, and Dawson’s manly ringing voice suits this style of 
music to perfection. 


Organ Solo (descriptive): Storm (Arthur Meale). Played by Arthur 
Meale, on Organ of Central Hall, Westminster. (H.M.V. B2347.) 
Into this realistic storm picture Arthur Meale incorporates the well- 
known hymn “ Eternal Father, Strong to Save.” The various storm 
effects are cleverly simulated on the organ. 


Song: Sea Wrack (Sir Hamilton Harty). 
(Columbia 9687.) 
A capital modern song by the distinguished pianist and conductor, 
who has also composed a number of songs and instrumental works. 


Symphonic Tone Poem: La Mer (The Sea) (Debussy). Orchestra of 
Paris Conservatoire, conducted by Pierre Coppola. (H.M.V. 
DB4874-6.) 

This marine tone picture consists of three movements : 
(1) From Dawn to Noon on the Ocean ; 
(2) Sport of the Waves ; and 
(3) Dialogue of the Wind and Sea. 
It is a delightful impressionistic picture of the ever restless sea in its 
varying m 


Overture: The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra, conducted by the late Eduard Moerike. (Parlophone 
A4333-4.) 

The greatest, picture in music of a storm at sea is that painted by 
Wagner in his Flying Dutchman overture, of which Liszt penned these 
significant lines: ‘‘ It is positively wet. One scents the salt breeze in 
the air. In its rich graphic details it must be placed on a level with the 
best canvases of the greatest marine painters.”” In 1839 Wagner under- 
took a voyage by sailing-ship from Riga to London, and out of that 
awful journey he has given us one of the grandest pieces of creative 
music—an enduring picture of the sea in its wrath. 


Muriel Brunskill, Contralto 
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TALKING BOOKS 


by P. WILSON 


‘HIS month the issue of Talking Books for the Blind 

begins. They have been recorded under the auspices of a 
committee appointed by the National Institute for the Blind 
and by St. Dunstan’s, with Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., as chairman. 
Each book will consist of about ten double-sided 12-inch 
gramophone records and each side will play for about 25 
minutes. 

From this brief description the gramophile will at once 
realise that. a number of novel technical problems had to be 
solved before the records could be produced and reproduced 
satisfactorily, and the committee have been busily engaged for 
over two years investigating the various possibilities. When 
I joined them eighteen months ago considerable progress had 
already been made, and since then I have found it most 
enheartening to see even the most intractable problems 
succumb to the keenness and enterprise of a little band of 
men with a definite purpose. 

The object to be achieved was to produce records which 
would play for such a length of time that a recorded book 
would not be too bulky an affair. At the same time, it was 
necessary to ensure that the reproduced speech should be 
clear and articulate, and easy to listen to, though exact 
correspondence with the original voice was not essential. 
Moreover, the question of expense both in the making of the 
records and particularly in the means of reproducing them 
was one of fundamental importance. 

The possibilities are many and each has been patiently 
examined. The Committee have been fortunate throughout 
their investigation in having the ungrudging co-operation of 
firms connected with the gramophone, radio and film 
industries. In the end they decided to proceed for the present 
with gramophone records running at a constant angular speed 
of 24 r.p.m. and with reproducing instruments quickly 
adaptable either to that record speed or to the normal 
78 r.p.m. The reason for this decision, however, was not that 
they considered that system to be the best, in the sense that 
it ensured the most satisfactory quality of speech, but that 
it has very substantial advantages from the practical point of 
view, and provided that the fundamental condition of 
intelligibility is satisfied, which it is, these advantages become 
well-nigh overwhelming. 

It is instructive from the point of view of the ordinary 
gramophile to examine some of the questions involved. At 
first sight it might seem that a film recording system would 
hold out the greatest promise of success, and undoubtedly 
good quality, combined with ease of handling and portability, 
can be obtained in this way. I am clear that there is a very 
definite prospect of talking books on the film system in the 
near future. But at present the system has two disadvantages : 
the reproduction must be electrical and the number of people 
with electric power available is still too small; and the cost 
must be relatively high until the period of pioneer development 
1s past. 

To ensure the greatest sphere of usefulness for the talking 
book the method of reproduction should be either mechanical 
or electrical. This consideration seems to limit the field to 
some gramophone record system. Even here, however, 
there are a number of possibilities. In the first place, there is 
the rivalry between hill-and-dale and lateral-cut records. 
The former have definite advantages in that a larger number 
of grooves to the inch can be used without curtailing the 
amplitude of recording and therefore without increasing 
the noise to signal ratio. Here, again, there is the 
disadvantage that hill-and-dale records are not at present 
extensively used, and from the electrical point of view the 
design of a commercial, and therefore inexpensive, pick-up 


to reproduce hill-and-dale records is not easy. It may not be 
long before the piezo pick-up removes that disability, but at 
the moment the facts are against the system as a popular 
concern. 

Then there are several types of lateral-cut records that 
might be made to suit the purpose. Thus one could use 
constant amplitude recording, compensating to some extent 
in the reproducing system for the bass attenuation. This 
would allow of many more grooves to the inch and at the 
same time a substantial reduction of record speed would be 
feasible. Again, however, electrical reproduction would 
almost certainly be necessary and the scope is once more 
limited. 

Two possibilities seem to be left. The first is a system of 
recording on a disc running at a constant linear velocity. 
Readers will remember the old World Records made on this 
system by Mr. Pemberton Billing in 1924, but the earliest 
suggestion of this system is to be found in the original Johnson 
patent of 1886 which was the beginning of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company (British Patent 6027/86), and there 
were a host of subsequent patents in the period between 1900 
and 1912. The World Records were not particularly successful 
on music, though I am sure that even there they were capable 
of considerable development by a system of electrical recording. 
They were, however, quite successful on speech, as the Fred 
Duprez record bears witness. 

It has now been found possible to produce a C.L.V. 12-inch 
record giving quite adequate speech which will last for no 
less than fifty minutes a side. There is some high-note 
attenuation but it is not substantial, and in any case it. is 
constant throughout the record so that if necessary it could 
readily be corrected by electrical means either in recording 
or reproducing. I have heard such records reproduced without 
correction, both electrically and mechanically, and have been 
fully satisfied with the quality of speech. 

Here, then, is an important technical development which 
the committee have achieved. But they have been com- 
pelled to forgo its advantages for the moment because they 
have been unable to secure a clock-work motor which will 
run for anything like fifty minutes to give a constant linear 
speed of something like 6 or 7 inches per second. They have 
an electric motor which is quite satisfactory, but if folk have 
not electric power to operate an amplifier it is no use offering 
them an electric motor. 

Some years ago a reader came up from Kent, Rochester 
way, if I recollect aright, to demonstrate a C.L.V. motor to 
the Expert Committee of THE GRAMOPHONE. I wonder if 
he still has it. If so, I wish he would get into touch with me 
—or any other reader who thinks he can help to solve this 
particular problem. It is an important social service worthy 
of everyone’s help. Some kind friends have helped by paying 
for the recording of one or more talking books ; here is an 
opportunity for practical assistance of a different kind. 

For the time being, then, the C.L.V. system has had to take 
a back place and the slow-running constant angular velocity 
record holds the field. The records only play for half as long 
as the C.L.V. records and the books are more expensive to 
produce in consequence. But those I have heard are really 
very good indeed and the system has the advantage of corre- 
sponding to that which is being used in America, so that the 
English and American books will be interchangeable. 

To reproduce the records three types of insrtument will 
be available. Each has a motor which will run at either 
78 r.p.m. or 24 r.p.m., the change-over being effected by 
moving a lever. There is a small electric reproducer, using 
a crystal pick-up, a single-valve amplifier, and a small moving- 
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coil loudspeaker ; this has an electric motor. There is also 
an external horn-type gramophone with, of course, a spring 
motor. And for those who prefer to listen without the possi- 
bility of disturbing other folk, there is an instrument consisting 
of a spring motor, a crystal pick-up, and a pair of headphones. 
All these are now available for supply to blind people at cost 
prices, and a library of records of suitable books will be rapidly 
built up during the next few months. Half a dozen books are 
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already available. A noble enterprise with which I am proud 
to have been associated even in a small way. 

And now, lest there should be any possibility of misunder- 
standing; I must make it clear that for copyright and other 
reasons neither records nor instruments are available for 
sighted people. At present the talking book is a privilege 
for the blind only. Goodness knows, nobody will grudge it 
to them. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Columbia Superhet Five Radiogram, Model 621 
Price 22 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi M X40 Valve. 
I.F, Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MHD4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Power Output :—2 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Wave Range :—200-350 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 Watts (approz.). 
Q.A.V.C., Silent Tuning, Anti-Static and Tone Controls, Main 
Aerial, Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 


This is the first of the Columbia range of electric instruments 
to pass through our hands since their return to the ranks of 
receiver and 
radio-gramophone 
manufacturers. 

Its modest pro- 
portions and 
price, particularly 
the latter, quite 
belie its specifica- 
tion and its per- 
formance gener- 
ally. As is shown 
above it possesses 
the majority 
of modern radio 
refinements which 
add their own 
particular quota 
towards trouble- 
free reception. 
Thus fading is at 
a minimum due 
to the effective- 
ness of the 
Q.A.V.C., and 
static and other 
objectionable background noises are kept at a low level by the 
action of the efficient suppressor and silent tuning circuits. 

The selectivity is as high as is compatible with a reasonable 
frequency response and at the same time provides a degree of 
station separation which allows of the major broadcasting 
stations of Europe to be received without annoying overlap. 
This statement is also indicative of the overall sensitivity. 
Further indication of this is provided by the fact that with a 
good earth and the mains aerial only in circuit, at least half 
a dozen transmissions are receivable at good volume levels. 

On the reproduction side there is much that commands 
respect. In the first place, one soon finds out that the nicest 
balance between the two extremes of the scale is not obtained 
with the full brilliance setting of the tone control ; about 
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three-quarters of the way towards that point gives the best 
result. This is all to the good since there is always some means 
of brightening a dull transmission or, for that matter, a dull 
recording ; for on the gramophone side, too, the maximum 
high-note response is not always an advantage, particularly 
with some modern recordings. The extra high-note response 
available adds flexibility to the instrument’s capabilities. At 
the other end of the scale, and in the middle register too, 
there is no undue prominence until almost the maximum 
output is reached when there is some lack of solidity. More 
normal volume levels, however, reduce this tendency. Then 
there is both solidity and clarity. 


The McMichael 135 De Luxe Receiver 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TP Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Cossor MVS/Pen. Valve. 
Second Detector :—Cossor DD4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen. Valve. 
Power Output :—2°5 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Cossor 442 BU Valve. 
Loudspeakers :—Electro-Magnet M.Cs. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-250 and 900-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—80 Watts (approzx.). 
Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 


Price 15 guineas 


Here is a receiver that is somewhat out of the ordinary 
both in design and performance. It embodies several features 
of interest ; for example, there are two electro-magnet speakers, 
all the controls and a particularly large and legible tuning 
dial, which is floodlighted from above, are situated on the 
cabinet top, there is no 
low-frequency. stage, 
and consequently those 
who desire to use a 
pick-up in conjunction 
with the set for the 
reproduction of records 
must choose one with 
a large output since the 
pick-up sockets pro- 
vided are connected 
directly in the grid 
cireuit of the AC2/Pen. 


valve in the power 
stage. Either the 
new B.T.H. piezo- 


electric model or the 
Rothermel-Brush 
piezo pick-up funce- 
tion satisfactorily. 
Naturally, on quiet 
records the acoustic 
output from the set is 
not so large as when 
this type of pick-up 
is used with a two- 
stage amplifier, but 
the above combination 
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provides adequate volume for the average size living-room, 
and of more importance is the fact that the combination gives 
a smooth, decisive quality that is very likeable. 

This remark applies also to the reproduction of radio pro- 
grammes ; one has the feeling, however, that in view of the 
strong bass response an extension in the range of the treble 
register would produce a better tonal balance. This, however, 
may entail a proportionate increase in the background noise- 
to-music ratio and so perhaps the chosen compromise will 
be more satisfactory to the majority of people. 

The efficiency of the receiver is comparatively high ; there 
is always a variety of entertainment available from the 
Continent and those programmes are held at fairly constant 
volume levels and with negligible second channel or other 
interference ; this due to the effectiveness of the A.V.C. and 
image suppressor circuits. 

The illustration shows this handsome receiver mounted on 
special base which costs an additional two guineas to the 
price mentioned above. 


The H.M.V. ‘Popular ’’ Radiogram, 


Model 370 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi MH41 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N41 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet MC. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 


We are not sure that ‘* Pop- 
ular’ is a suitable name to 
apply to such an instrument 
as this. The word is apt to be 
used too often in a derogatory 
sense ; and, having regard to 
price and calibre of this new 
H.M.V. radiogram, there is 
very little we can say of it that 
could be termed derogatory. 

The 370 is definitely a worthy 
addition to the existing range 
of H.M.V. instruments. In one 
sense it may be considered 
a local station receiver. Thus 
it has not the sensitivity of the 
superheterodyne, though by 
judicious use of the reaction 
control a number of more dis- 
tant stations can be received 
at good programme value. 

The high note response is 
distinctly good—far better, in 
fact, than that of the normal 
run of modern receivers. In- 
deed, the 370 has a clean, 
smooth and lively quality of 
tone which most superhets 
have not. Then, too, the bass 
end of the scale has been kept well in hand, and cabinet 
coloration is not obtrusive. 

The same qualities of freshness, clarity and balance are 
equally in evidence on the gramophone side of the instrument. 
Of course, on heavy symphonic works it has not the robust, 
forceful character that distinguishes the larger instruments, but 
it should not be concluded that the 370 sounds at all anemic. 

The important limitation is not so much in tone quality as 
in volume range. The design is such that the output stage 
Even 


Price 16 guineas 
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inexpert users cannot go beyond the safe volume range, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that they will get more satis- 
faction in consequence. 

The hum level when off-tune or tuned to distant stations is 
negligible, but when receiving either the London Regional or 
National programmes modulation hum is discernible in the 
background. 

The new form of translucent tuning dial is an advantage, and 
particularly so in view of its position on the cabinet front ; 
it is quite legible without undue contortions of the body. 

Taking everything into consideration, we feel sure that the 
370 has been misnamed. It is only ‘‘ popular ’”’ in the sense 
that it might well be called Everyman’s radio-gramophone. In 
short, it seems to be a case of Everyman and his Dog! 


The Murphy Console Receiver, Model A28C Price £21 I5s 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TP Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 
Second Detector :—Mazda V914 Valve. 
Noise Suppressor and L.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/SP1 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC /2Pen. Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts eer) “= 
° . ve. 
Automatic Tuning :— Mazda AC/SP1 Valve. 
Rectifier :—Mazda UU3 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Synchronous. 
Pick-up :—Needle Armature. 
Wave Range :—195-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200—260 A.C. ; 50 Cycles, 
Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 
Automatic Tuning, A.V.C., Tone Control Switch and Provision 
for Auxiliary Speaker. 

Perhaps the best way of commencing this report is to 
quote Mr. E. J. Power, the chief engineer of Murphy Radio 
Ltd. in a recent issue of the Murphy News. 

“The A28C is a supersonic heterodyne receiver, but it is 
on more ambitious lines than previous models, and employs 
a total of eight valves, excluding the mains-rectifier. Several 
entirely new features have been introduced with the result 
that the circuit and lay-out cannot usefully be compared with 
those of the ‘ 24’ series, although the basic circuit may be 
said to be similar.” 

That paragraph and the specification given above give a 
broad idea of the arrangement. But they do not by any 
means tell the whole story. 

Without going into technicalities, the chief advantages of 
this ‘‘ 28 ’’ over the previous ‘‘ 26”’ models, introduced earlier 
this year, are that both range 
and selectivity are somewhat 
better, tuning is very much 
simpler, there are fewer controls, 
and the reproduction, in our 
opinion, shows some improvement. 

The item of most importance 
to us, and perhaps to the majority 
of our discerning readers, is the 
last one—reproduction. On this 
score, what advantage the “‘ 28 ”’ 
has is mainly confined to the bass. 
register ; the range in this region 
is extended and the resultant 
overall tone is broader and fuller ; 
thus the large orchestra possesses. 
more of its original majesty, urge, 
and attack. Higher up the scale 
the characteristic seems little 
different. The middle register 
reveals no obtrusive features 
which call for comment, while 
the treble is clean and is well able 
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to reproduce the batch of instruments that fall within its 
range with a fair amount of accuracy and detail. 

The tone-control of the ‘‘ 28” differs from most other 
devices of this kind in that it is not of the continuously 
variable kind ; it is simply an arrangement which gives choice 
of either the maximum high-note response of the receiver, 
or of a setting predetermined in the circuit design, which 
attenuates, not too drastically, the highest frequencies. We 
preferred and worked with the switch in the former position. 

As an international entertainer the receiver is as excellent 
as it is trouble-free. There are no annoying background 
noises—static, whistles, etc.—fading is almost entirely 
eliminated, and the number of stations within its range should 
be sufficient for all except the fanatical ether roamer. 

Perhaps the outstanding technical achievement in this 
“28” is the automatic tuning arrangement. This ensures 
that even in the most inexpert hands the receiver is 
accurately tuned and is consequently giving of its best. Two 
valves and a special circuit are involved in the design, but the 
fact that it really works well is ample compensation. Most 
of us know that when a highly selective receiver of this kind 
is only slightly off-tune the reproduction is affected adversely ; 
background noise increases and the tone becomes distorted. 
There is little chance of this happening here, for even if the 
receiver is deliberately mistuned it quickly adjusts itself. It 
seems uncanny to listen to the restoration of the bass and 
the correction of distortion and the volume-level generally 
as the auto-tuning circuit takes charge. 

We have commented before on the excellent mechanical 
design of Murphy products ; this one is no exception. It is a 
beautiful piece of craftsmanship. 


The Rimington Reproducer 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi V MS4 Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :—Mazda AC2HL Valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
L.F. Couplings :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mazda PP5/400 Valve. 
Power Output :—5 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Westinghouse Metal. 
Speaker :—18-inch Balanced Armature. 
Speaker Coupling :—Choke-Condenser. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Squirrel Cage-Induction. 
Wave Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50 Cycles. 
Record Filing System for the storage of about 200 discs. 


Price 60 guineas 


As radio-gramophones go in these days, this Rimington 
instrument must be regarded as quite out of the ordinary. 

It is one of the few radiograms designed in two pieces, i.e., 
with the speaker on a baffle separate from the cabinet in 
which the rest of the gramophone and radio equipment is 
housed. Our views on this form of assembly are so well 
known that no more need be said here save, perhaps, to 
repeat our approval. 

The receiver itself is primarily designed for the reception 
of local stations only, though no doubt one or two of the 
high-power foreigners can be received under favourable 
conditions. From the specification it will be deduced that 
the circuit is quite straightforward; even air-cored coils 
are used, so that there is less risk of side-band cutting with 
their consequent ill effect on the high-note range of the instru- 
ment. The selectivity, however, is more than adequate for 
the complete separation of the Regional and National trans- 
mitters. 

Our tests of quality of reproduction were confined to local 
radio transmissions and gramophone records. The general 
characteristics are the same on both with perhaps some little 
advantage in favour of a good radio transmission, This, of 
course, is as it should be. The first striking feature is the 
general suavity of the tone. There are no irritating rough 
patches in the higher reaches of the treble, as is sometimes 
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audible, for example, in some Elisabeth Schumann records 
or in the records of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. On 
the other hand, there is no artificial fattening of the middle 
register. 


The last record of the new Mozart ‘‘Le Nozze di 





The Rimington Two-piece 
Radio-gramophone 


Figaro”? album came out beautifully clearly with a delicate 
balance between voices and no undue prominence either to 
singers or orchestra. The new Edwin Fischer piano record was 
likewise delicately rendered, particularly in the light legato 
passages, though some of the deeper, heavier notes were 
inclined to be hard. 

The principal point of difference, however, from the quality 
of tone one is accustomed to hear in radio-gramophones 
nowadays lies in the bass. Here not only does the form of 
construction avoid the twin problems of box resonance and 
air column resonance, but in addition the actual bass response 
is less than with most moving-coil speakers. There are many 
people who will welcome this revolt against current obsessions, 
and particularly those whose special interest is in chamber 
music or in vocal music. In light orchestral works, too, 
there is a good deal to be said for it. Speech on radio is 
likewise reproduced with an unusual degree of natural 
articulation. For items such as these a certain amount of 
bass attenuation may be a positive advantage at the present 
stage of the art of sound reproduction. One has to pay a 
definite price for it, however, in the way of lack of body, 
though not necessarily of definition, in the heavier orchestral 
works, and so it is here. 

This price is one, however, which many people will readily 
pay in order to be sure of the cleanness throughout the more 
important musica] range. 

In short, the instrument succeeds in giving the greatest 
satisfaction within its own range of response. Its positive 
virtues are many and substantial; whether one attaches 
importance to the attenuation in the very deep bass will 
depend to a large extent on personal taste. 

For the constructional side we have complete respect. The 
radio chassis is a beautiful robust piece of workmanship, 
the speaker is mounted on a large baffle of substantial 
thickness, and the receiver cabinet is an original design 
carried out in walnut. 

The lower portion of this cabinet incorporates the Rimington 
record filing system which provides an easily accessible 
verticle storage for a library of about 200 records. 
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A CAMERA COMMENTARY 


AST month the principal topic on this page was the applica- 
tion of art, or artfulness if you like, to advertising and pub- 
licity propaganda generally. And this month the subject crops 
up again, and rather startlingly too. The publication responsible 
is anew brochure A Camera Commentary on Radio in the Home 
which the Gramophone Company have just issued. Irrespec- 
tive. of the subject-matter of this book the photographs 
therein have a high artistic value. How much is sheer artistry 
achieved by the settings and camera alone and how much of 
the exquisite detail is achieved by the photographer’s retouch 
artist does not matter so very much; the chief thing is that 
the general effect is admirable. The “shots ’’ of Hayes, its 
machinery and operators, are indeed clever. 

We need not give details of what the rest of the pages contain, 
you will already have guessed. If the H.M.V. works at Hayes 
were for sale and not the H.M.V. products which this brochure 
brings to your notice so beautifully then this publication would 
never have seen daylight. 

However, whether you are interested in H.M.V. radio 
receivers and radio-gramophones or not, you may be interested 
in another form of reproduction—photography—in which case 
you will still find a lot of food for thought within the pages of 
this Camera Commentary. It may be obtained gratis from 
any H.M.V. dealer. 


- Three Star Fibres 


The advantages of treating fibre needles chemically are 
pretty well known to our readers, but in case there are some 
who are still a little apprehensive of the use of fibres we refer 
them to our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, 
The Cult of the Fibre Needle published in the December 1934 
and January 1935 issues of THE GRAMOPHONE, and The Book 
of the Fibre Needle published by E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phones Ltd. 

The chief disadvantage of “ doped ”’ fibre needles hitherto has 
been that, although the chemical bath succeeds in toughening 
the fibre, so making the point less liable to fracture when playing 
heavy recorded discs or recordings which contain a fair amount 
of transient sounds, the resultant tone is inclined to be on the 
bright, hard and sometimes coarse side. Moreover, the surface- 
noise-to-music ratio is inevitably increased. Couple this to 
some modern recordings which in themselves are particularly 
bright and the tone then becomes too aggresive. On the other 
hand, the added brightness which treated fibres impart is some- 
times a distinct point in their favour where dull recordings are 
concerned. Even so there still remains the question of in- 
creased surface noise. 

Some time ago E.M.G. set out to find a treatment for fibre 
needles which had the desired toughening property whilst 
at the same time retaining the qualities of ‘‘ white ’’ needles. 

The result of their experiments is to be found in the E.M.G. 
Three Star fibre needles ; the points are tougher than white 
needles, equally as stubborn as the ordinary E.M.G. treated 
fibres, surface noise is not increased and, most important of all, 
excessive brilliance or any tendency to coarsen the reproduction 
has been avoided. And more than this, detail is in no way 
impaired. 


Films of To-day 

This is the title of a new series of records which, by the 
time this note is in print, will already have made their debut. 

A London journalist and film critic, Mr. Noel Wood Smith, 
and his associate, Mr. Mervyn McPherson, are responsible for the 
scheme. Briefly the sponsors have obtained permits from many 
film companies to make gramophone records from the sound 
tracks of the more notable films, or perhaps we should say from 


the more notable performances in films in general. In addition 
brief commentaries of each excerpt are recorded on the discs. 

These records are made and distributed by the Decca Record 
Company in the ordinary way at the rate of four per month. 
The price per disc is Is. 6d. 

Obviously film artists who already are under contract to 
record for other companies will not come within the scope of 
this scheme, but there is the possibility of having stars such as 
Garbo, Hepburn, Laughton, Arliss, ete., ‘“‘ on tap ’’ in the near 
future. That is one of the most interesting features of the 
scheme ; the excerpts chosen will not be confined solely to 
musical items. For example, at the Press demonstration on 
October 3rd an incident from the film ‘“‘ Escape Me Never, ’ 
with Bergner in the foreground, was reproduced with much of 
the original dramatic effect. 

Thus budding dramatic artistes and others will be able to 
study their favourites at will. 


The W.W. Diary 


To the radio enthusiast, the service engineer, and to those 
interested in the reproduction of sound generally the 1936 
edition of the Wireless World diary is as valuable an ally as any 
previous issue. Much of it has been revised so as to conform 
with present-day practice and there are additions too in the 
way of diagrams, formule and codes. The pithy paragraphs 
which appear at the head of each right-hand page are par- 
ticularly helpful, and in themselves constitute a good Is. 6d. 
worth. The diary is obtainable from most bookstalls or from 
Tliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 8.E.1. 


‘ Fotoliptofono Records 


On Wednesday, October 23rd the Companie Funadora 
Fotoliptofono 8.A. of Buenos Aires gave the first demonstra- 
tion of Fotoliptofono records. Briefly, these are sheets of 
ordinary paper 20 in. by 17 in. on which are printed variable 
area sound tracks. Their playing time is about four minutes. 
A special instrument consisting of a revolving drum (60 r.p.m.), 
a light source and a photo-electric cell are required to reproduce 
the records through the medium of a low-frequency amplifier 
and loudspeaker. At the demonstration the scanning equip- 
ment was connected to an ordinary commercial radio set. 
Excerpts from ‘“‘ The Vagabond King,”’ speeches and vocal items 
were played back first from records printed on art paper and 
then on ordinary newsprint. with little loss in either range 


or clarity. . It is claimed that the range of frequencies covered ' 


is from about 20 cycles to 7,000 cycles, though the first com- 
mercial records will probably be recorded well within these 
limits. 





Change over to the 


GODFREY 


Hand-made Permanent Magnet 


LOUD SPEAKER 


There is no finer P.M. Speaker made. 


Alni Magnet, 84-in. — diaphragm. Extrasupple surround, 
15 ohms speech coil. 


SIX GUINEAS 


F. E. GODFREY (RADIO) LTD. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


A New Realm of Fandom 

A bit of a collector myself, I like to read Collectors’ 
Corner. In the intervals of a Saturday afternoon’s adjudicat- 
ing in the provinces, I have more than once picked up on 
a market stall a specimen of the particular sort of book 
with which my magpie-weakness happened to be plaguing 
me at the time—collecting Le Fanu, or yellow-backs, or early 
American humour, or what not. I shall have to restrain 
myself, or those luscious accounts of pre-dogs at 2d. a time 
which Mr. Hurst’s correspondents report will beguile me from 

my books into the realm of rare records—and shelf-room jis 
scanty enough in my bijou villa already. 


The passion for first editions has spread to old music. There 
is a chapter on it in New Paths in Book Collecting (Constable), 
written by the expert Mr. C. B. Oldman. Another bibliophile, 
Mr. I. A. Williams, told the Observer that Wagner appears, 
so far, to be the most favoured composer, and Beethoven the 
least. Probably the fashions will change. For Tristan, 
£30 is the price ; the Emperor concerto fetches £15: but in 
U.S.A. the Fifth brings £67, and the Pastoral £65. Prices 
will fluctuate, doubtless. One used to be able to get something 
like £15 for certain Galsworthys ; a year or two later, a few 
pounds only. 

I suppose the apparatus of bibliography will soon spring up 
if the new fandom catches on. It may do something, however 
slight, to popularise sheet music, now a very remote subject 
in nearly all public prints. As Mr. Oldman shows, first editions 
of music are extremely difficult to identify, and sometimes 
impossible, music rarely being dated like books. As with 
records, specialised knowledge of the significance of the 
numbering (in this matter, of the engraved plates) is needed. 


Keep the Old Stuff Alive 

Some attempt has been made, in music-hall “ veteran 
shows, to revive old comic songs. One Charing Cross Road 
shop had a fine display of originals. Champagne Charlie 
fetches £2, Tommy, make room for your uncle, 30s., and T'wo 
lovely black eyes, 25s. Have these and other old songs been 
adequately recorded ? 

Anyone who wants to collect sheet music might try for 
oddities, such as the Hallelujah Chorus arranged for two 
flutes, one of the scarcely believable examples of misdirected 
energy which came into the Y.M.C.A. music-for-the-troops 
store when Mr. Percy Scholes ran it during the War. I was 
a voluntary worker there for a while, on leave after hospital, 
and can vouch for some of these wonders. Early programme 
music (before The Battle of Prague) would be a good line for 
a specialist. He would have to go back into pretty dim 
history—at least as far as Byrd’s sixteenth-century time. 
I saw in a radio programme the name of one piece I have 
always wished to hear, a “ battle”? for four voices! Alas, 
I was away, and could not listen. It may amuse us, some 
day, to run over a few of these naiveties of experimenters— 
some of them, like Byrd, composers of mighty capacity in 
other directions. But those ancient simplicities are no funnier 
than much of the extremist music of the last decade. It 
always has to be got out of the blood. 


” 


Towards Brighter Labels 


Another possible path in collecting records suggests itself 
to me. Why not have distinctive labels—much as books 
have jackets? One gets very tired of the old dog or other 
conventional device. Label space is small, but modern 
printing can achieve handsome work in tiny space. Even 
a portrait of the composer would be something; but designs 
might be made to suggest the music’s atmosphere. After 
all, a single record often costs nearly as much as a book, and a 


recorded symphony or quartet at least three times as much. 
Special issues, at least, might have a specially designed, 
decorative label to suit the music. Who will try it? 


First Things First ? 


Mr. D. W. A. Donald raises the matter of applause at 
symphony concerts, about which I had a word some time ago. 
Why, he asks, should the audience be specially asked not 
to applaud between the movements of a symphony and yet 
be allowed to do so if it is only a concerto? ‘* Surely what’s 
sauce for the symphony is sauce for the soloists too?’’ Not 
so, apparently : the performer comes before the work. Lots 
of folk still go, not to hear Beethoven, but to hear Herr 


Smaschengrab ‘in’ Beethoven. My correspondent asks 


_whether Sidgwick, who wrote the entertaining chronicle of 


impressions The Promenade Ticket, would still say to-day 
that a Prom. audience is the most discerning in London. 
A year or two ago I described it, in the Evening News, as the 
least discerning, and escaped with my life. I think that most 
people go to a Prom. “‘ to enjoy themselves.’’ That enjoyment 
comes in ways rather different from those that ordinary 
concerts afford. Musically speaking, these are secondary and 
often superficial ways; but, after all, they are at a concert, 
when they might be at the dogs . . . and the wind of big 
music bloweth where it listeth: bloweth so mighty thin, 
these days, that music-lovers are glad to find it reaching 
people at all. If it airs the stuffy chambers of minds un- 
accustomed to solid musical thinking we must be glad, and 
not expect too much of frail humanity. The people who do 
that are the unpractical souls who haven’t worked in the 
market-place. Take the typical contrasts I find in the opening 
of one of my W.E.A. classes ; two adjacent notes in reply 
to a question as to what members have done in music: 
(1) ‘“‘ Neither play nor sing. Heard no music till last three 
years, because I lived in a country village.” (2) ‘“ Took 
L.R.A.M. as a piano teacher, 1930, Still play, but am getting 
rusty and have lost a good deal of my keenness. I want to 
get it back again, but I am not big enough to do it alone.” 
And I have to make a course to suit both, as well as other 
types. 

Mr. Donald tells me of a delightful incident—how Furt- 
wangler, after acknowledging the applause of a _ Berlin 
audience, making the players stand, and shaking hands with 
the leader, brought in the score of the work (the Fifth) and 
held it aloft. An English conductor might be too shy to make 
this gesture, but it puts things on the right footing: best of 
all if it were made immediately after the first bows had been 
given. 


Books that Nourish 


I promised some time ago to mention,.now and again, 
good books that are apt to be overlooked. A cheap one is 
Calvocoressi’s Musical Taste and How to Form It (Oxford, 
2s. 6d.). Don’t shy at the title! Any such book must 
contain debatable things : that is ‘argely its value. How else 
are we to grow? Not, certainly, by shutting our eyes (ears) 
and opening our mouths, and taking what any author (even 
W. R. A.) gives us. Calvocoressi quotes a terrible piece of 
foolery about the Fifth. A German writer says: “‘ Fate 
does not knock : it strikes man to the ground. Whenever the 
panting victim struggles to rise (e.g., bars 33-43), he is ruth- 
lessly thrown down again (bars 43-56). The second theme, 
with its two downward fifths, outbids the first. Thus does 
Fate grind its heel on man’s neck and press it hard on the 
ground (the long-sustained deep B flat), while man begs for 
mercy.” 

Calvo is full of friendly good sense. Give him a trial. 
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MUSIC IN PRISON 


by W. F. R. M. 


O understand the significance of a gramophone in a 

convict prison it is necessary to know a little of the routine 
in a penal settlement. Convicts work their sentences out by 
marks and stages. Fortitude is also useful. When a man 
has completed four years he arrives at what is known as the 
special stage, so only very long sentence men get there. 
In this stage certain exiguous relaxations are permitted— 
limited smoking, Sunday newspapers, games. All this takes 
place in a smal] building set aside for the purpose. This building 
is a room about 22 yards long by about 5 yards broad, con- 
structed originally under Winston Churchill’s administration 
for the old-age convicts. It has a peculiarly elaborate wooden 
roofing, most unusual to find in a prison, a badly parqueted 
floor, and a small side room where eventually was housed 
the gramophone library. The thirty-five long-sentence men 
included many music lovers. Some liked jazz and some 
chamber music. It was among these men that the idea of 
obtaining a gramophone originated. At the time the idea 
seemed fantastic ; we were openly jeered at, and indeed those 
of us who were most eager did not entertain any great hopes. 
After a lot of discussion I approached the Governor, who as 
usual, while being reasonable, put up the stock objections— 
the outside public would dislike the idea of convicts having 
a gramophone; the convicts themselves would squabble, 
one. would require one record and object to another. Anyhow, 
he consented to put the suggestion before the Prison Com- 
missioners, and I was deputed to draw up a scheme for their 
sanction. The scheme consisted of about seventeen sections. 
The first section stated that the gramophone would be pur- 
chased by a general subscription of the special stage convicts ; 
£15 was promised, amounts ranging from 6d. to £5. Section 2 
stated that all records received at the prison became the 
property of the prison gramophone record library. The 
remaining sections were organisational and stated inter alia 
that myself, Stuart and Mason should operate the gramophone 
—that the records should be kept in a specially constructed 
cabinet, that records should be played in priority of request, 
that needles should be purchased individually and used collec- 
tively. The Commissioners approved all sections of the scheme 
excepting section one. Something like the reply of Frederick 
the Great to a Mayor who, rebuked for failing to give an artillery 
salute to the monarch, excused himself by stating: ‘“‘ There 
are nine reasons why your majesty was not saluted. The 
first reason we have no powder; second “Dont 
worry about the other eight,’ said the realistic monarch. 
The Commissioners stated, however, that they had no objection 
to a benefactor bestowing one on us, providing that the 
benefactor was in no way related to any convict. Convicts, 
however, have few friends, so the matter rested for some long 
time. After about a year, when, except among a few diehards, 
the idea of the gramophone was dead, a Christian Science 
prectitioner attached to the prison, and one of the most 
humanly interested prison workers I met in a ten years’ 
sentence, under our persistent nagging for a gramophone 
busied himself and after a lot of trouble obtained a battered 
portable Decca and some old records. Never shall I forget 
the excitement that evening in the garden attached to the 
special stage room when a gramophone was first played by 
the convicts themselves. The records were old and worn. 
I think the first record played was a Columbia called Songs of 
Italy—‘‘ Santa Lucia’’ and ‘‘O Sole Mio.” It went down very 
well. The gaolers gazed pop-eyed at the unusual phenomenon 
of convicts actually playing and changing records. Frankly, 
some of them did not like it. We were fortunate in having 
amongst us two men with an extraordinary knowledge of 
music—popular and chamber. Stuart was a fine executant on 
the guitar, knew just what records to order, was familiar with 
the history of the band leaders, and an eager reader of the 





Melody Maker, and in fact was just the chap for jazz. Mason, 
who had an encyclopedic knowledge of chamber music and 
the great composers, played the violin and was familiar with 
music from Haydn to the French Six, including Satie. The 
result was that these two men led the amiably competing sides 
—the highbrows and the lowbrows. Some swore by Compton 
Mackenzie and others by Christopher Stone. Records poured 
in; Compton Mackenzie sent me nearly sixty, Christopher 
Stone sent a few jazz, and others were purchased. The 
gramophone library consisted of about 300 records. We had 
all the modern jazz; these are so ephemeral that new records 
were always in demand. Louis Armstrong, Nat Gonella, the 
Boswell Sisters were the heavy artillery of the lowbrows, who, 
incidentally, can be as sectarian as any esoteric Chelsea group. 
“‘ The technique of the eccentric ’’ and such highbrow-lowbrow 
jargon used to knock me silly. Fierce were the discussions on 
the ability of the several bands. 

On the other side were Caruso, Lily Pons, Galli Curci, 
Heifetz, Kreisler, Tossy Spiwakowsky, only one Menuhin, 
Casals and the Budapest Quartet (‘‘ Death and the Maiden ’’), 
and, alas, no Albert Sammons. The composers ranged from 
Bach to the Dnieperstroy man. I purchased this record, 
and when “ Steel Foundry ”’ was played it created an uproar ; 
cans were beaten, chess boxes rattled and tables banged—my 
bolshi record did not go down so well, but I noticed the strange 
rhythm at the back of this super piece of orchestration 
affected the interrupters, and after a little they banged away 
rhythmically. It must be remembered that convicts are 
not affluent, so that only a few records of each composer were 
obtained, and the complimentary copy of THE GRAMOPHONE 
was carefully studied. The most appreciated seemed to be 
Caruso, Lily Pons, ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s rendering of the ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2,” 
and Bach’s Toccata-Fugue by Stokowski. Incidentally, it 
appears that Rachmaninoff drew his Rhapsody in C minor 
from this; anyhow, the whole of the theme is stated just 
before the end of the Toccata. Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
E minor by Szigeti was wonderful. ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel ”’ 
was often played, and I found Berlioz’s Rakoczy March from 
““Damnation de Faust’ inspiring as a legacy. ‘ Firebird ” 
was liked by Mason and myself, and the Wagner records 
awarded to me in THE GRAMOPHONE competition were not 
left to dust. 

The routine of playing worked itself out easily. Tuesday 
evening, general music. One and a half hours’ dinner time 
Saturday and Sunday, chamber and ordinary music. The 
other evenings, jazz and popular music. Never was there 
an argument except concerning the music and the technique 
of the records. 

The story of how we begged from a philanthropist who 
visited the prison the kindly gift of an H.M.V. cabinet is 
amusing. It was rumoured that the chaplain was after a new 
organ for the chapel. The philanthropist, who visited the 
special stage room, was carefully approached, and it was 
discreetly hinted that the instrument we had kicked up a 
terrible noise—would he give us a decent machine ? He agreed 
at once and offered us a radiogram. This was too much 
for the Prison Commissioners (the time lag is about 15 years) ; 
they agreed to his giving us an ordinary gramophone, and 
we got a fine instrument, so that the gramophone now in use 
at the prison was given by this amiable chess champion, who 
incidentally detests music. 

At least three men who are excutants have, by assiduously 
listening to the records, so improved their technique that 
they are certain of employment when they finish their sentences. 
If only these three men are kept out of prison, something 
has been achieved by the use of a gramophone behind prison 
walls. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


OME time ago I quoted a dictum by one of our older 

collectors to the effect that if an especial rarity made 
an appearance, another copy was fairly sure to follow. I had 
this remark firmly in my mind when the Santley Non piu 
andrai so dramatically burst upon us, and therefore was 
not so surprised as I might have been when a second copy 
was duly reported by R. J. K. (Melbourne), all unaware, of 
course, that he had missed being the first in the field by a 
short head. R. J. K. had the privilege of hearing this in the 
superb collection of an aged German coll.ctor, none of whose 
specimens date from after the year 1906. 

There were no less than ninety-three Fonotipias of the 
earliest issue in this collection, but details are lacking, and we 
should like to know something more of the rare 13}-inch 
dises, if forming part. But of the ordinary type two were 
by Maurel, and one was of Siegmund’s Liebestlied by Van 
Dyck, which collectors will at once recognise as ‘‘ starrec 
rarities. The G. & T.s included Albani, Renaud, de Lucia, 
and doubtless many hitherto unreported specimens. Among 
the Columbia 1902-3 issue were Adams, i, Arimondi, 
Sembrich, and Edouard de Reszke: while on the cheaper 
makes were found Zélie de Lussan (why so modest?), Lilli 
Lehmann, Plancon (? Zonophone), and others. It is probably 
one of the few collections of its kind which was made at the 
time of the issue of the records, and preserved intact : one 
hopes that in due time it may be acquired for the nation and 
not given to the dustman, as was the miserable fate of the 
unique collection of early catalogues made by the late Mr. 
S. E. Levy of Shanghai, an invaluable correspondent of 
“C.C.” in the early days. I am told, by the way, that 
catalogues are in high demand in certain parts of the globe, 
and that the earliest copies would command fabulous sums : 
it may be so—if scarcity counts for anything. 

I must not omit to tell of a highly significant remark made 
by this collector to R. J. K. He said that he remembered 
having heard a 13}-inch Fonotipia record by Jean de Reszke 
of Salut tombeau in Roméo et Juliette. Well, here is something 
definite at last. I can say for certain that this record was 
not mentioned in the 1904 catalogue as issued in England— 
probably an abbreviated selection—and that such de Reszke 
records as were mentioned were 10}-inch. The 13-inch 
issue was, however, confined to the year 1904, when Jean’s 
records were listed, so there is no inconsistency ; and although 
my Italian correspondents have assured me that Jean’s 
10-inch records, although catalogued, were never available, 
it may be taken as humanly certain that they were in 
existence ; and it would be in the highest degree likely that 
some 133- inch records were made at the same time. 

Our informant is quite certain of his facts ; although it is 
thirty years since he heard the record, he had frequently 
heard de Reszke in the flesh, and so was particularly interested 
to hear a record of his voice. I can also testify that at that 
time no other recording of Salut tombeau existed, and that the 
only tenors whose 13}-inch records were issued were Bonci 
and Garbin, who at that time would have had no particular 
interest for a man of, say, fifty-five. The only possible loop- 
hole for error might be some confusion with Bonci’s 12-inch 
Salut demeure (which, however, is sung in Italian), but this 
would be stoutly denied. 

One day, as I have remarked elsewhere, we shall know more, 
and whoever may be storing up the records of Jean de Reszke 
will, it may be hoped, give the public an opportunity of hearing 
them broadcast. 


I could not imagine a more thrilling musical event than this 
would make. There are, of course, plenty of people who can 
tell us their impressions of Jean’s singing, but so often their 
admiration is so pronounced, and their comparisons so 
sweeping, that one is inevitably compelled to wonder how 
much of this may be due to an attitude of mind towards a 
revered and almost sanctified figure, and how much to 
reasoned criticism. 

We who have not heard Jean probably imagine him as a 
gracious and dignified figure, with a voice rather on the small 
side, and a throat so delicate that it could never be forced, 
but using a method so perfect and with such a refinement of 
good taste, that the rare incandescent quality which we hear 
only in the truly great, came to him as a matter of course, 
and spontaneously. In all these respects the comparison with 
Hérold, which was mentioned in these notes some time ago, 
seems to fit aptly enough with my own recollections of the 
latter singer; but I have sometimes wondered how such 
qualities overcame, as they apparently did, the altogether 
different problem of singing presented by the later Wagnerian 
réles in which Jean was such a conspicuous success. Would 
the robust type of Wagnerian find satisfaction in a Siegfried 
or Tristan sung with the delicate cantabile with which Hérold 
handled Lohengrin and Walter? Hérold has said that he 
never was a Wagnerian singer, notwithstanding that he has 
set a standard for these two réles which we have never since 
heard approached ; and had we heard him in de Reszke’s 
repertoire there is no saying where his fame might not have 
stood to-day. Jean’s aspirations towards the more heroic 
parts were natural enough, but he did not make h‘s name with 
them. By that time the bare idea of failure was an absurdity 
—a contradiction in terms ; if Jean did a thing in a certain 
way, that was the right way. If he sacrificed musical effect to 
the exigencies of his vocal resources, he would be sure of the 
support of the Bayreuthians, with their suppressed orchestra 
and insistence upon verbal clarity, known to us through 
Nikisch and Furtwangler; but there are others who hold 
that Wagner’s greatness lies in his orchestral scores, whatever 
his own aspirations to the poet’s laurel. 

After reporting this collection, R. J. K. is modest about 
his own finds: but in spite of this, he keeps the flag flying 
to some purpose, with nothing less than another Infelice by 
Edouard de Reszke! Doubtless R. J. K. fully realises the 
importance of this discovery, for it is one of the rarest 
treasures in the collector’s field, and what I previously remarked 
about early catalogues applies with equal force to this and to 
certain other rarities of exceptional interest. 

In this connection it is worth noting that although reports 
of new discoveries of rare records continue to accumulate, the 
actual numbers of any given record will still be found to be 
relatively negligible; in fact, I am inclined to question 
whether any one of the records catalogued in “‘R. M.” is 
represented by original copies in more than ten collections, 
while very many exist only in ones, twos, and threes, with 
little prospect of the numbers being materially increased ; and 
I have no doubt that, sooner or later, public authorities will 
be tumbling over each other to acquire what may be left 
of private collections which to-day are regarded as the 
accumulations of cranks. The legend of Tarquin and the 
Sibylline Books should not be forgotten ! 

Among others R. J. K. mentions Kate Cove singing 
Gounod’s Serenade, ‘“‘ which,’”’ he says, ““I do not find of 
particular interest.”” Perhaps not; but nevertheless if this 
record happens to be the one with the flute obbligato, it will 
have the museum interest of being one of the very few 10-inch 
issues of 1901. I am indebted to Mr. Sholte for an original 
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plain-backed copy of this, and although it may have its 
faults, sach as a decided drop in intonation evidently brought 
about by the operator’s change of mind as to the correct pitch, 
the characteristic and ingenuous sweetness of Kate Cove’s 
tones are well reproduced. The subsequent re-recording of 
1904, with violin, may have been better technically, but here 
again, a slight misunderstanding between the singer and her 
accompanist was not considered a matter to worry about. 


R. J. K. asks whether Riccardo Martin comes within our 
eategory: I think not; he was a tenor who rather saved 
himself for his high notes, which were fine enough, but he 
lacked the finer points of singing—or so I thought. 


That there are collectors who are unfamiliar with the 
7-inch issues is evident from a letter from J. C. K. (Aberdeen), 
who enquires on behalf of himself and of a brother collector 
in the same city whether they were on sale, or used only as 
sample records for the dealers. I believe the first commercial 
discs were of 5-inch diameter ; the 7-inch Berliner held the 
field until the end of 1901, when, as I have said, the first 
10-inch discs came into use. Exactly when Berliner records 
were first introduced I do not know; but I have copies dated 
1896 of the famous comedian Maurice Farkoa, who sang 
charmingly in broken English. There was no one else quite 
like him; and his rendering of Do I like love? in Lady 
Madcap was something to remember. 


So far as I know, the catalogues of Berliner records are 
non-existent outside the library at Hayes, and although they 
contained a great deal of “‘ junk,”’ there was just a leaven of 
really interesting and historical matter among them. Lil 
Hawthorne, a member of the famous trio The Sisters 
Hawthorne, who popularised on the music halls The Willow 
Pattern Plate, which entirely captured my youthful imagina- 
tion, was to be found there. Her Mamie May serves to bring 
to mind the genuine type of “ serio,’ so called, which is 
absolutely extinct to-day. 


When G. & T. “ took over,” the Berliners survived until 
the new company made their own 7-inch records, and these, 
in dwindling numbers, were available until about 1905: 
technically they were unsatisfactory, and, with the exception 
of two excellent discs by Selma Kurz, consisted almost entirely 
of “ cheap editions ” of the Black Label artists. (And I may 
inform R. J. K. that records by John McCormack and Harry 
Lauder do not, in whatever their form, command the interest 
of collectors of rare and historical specimens.) 


I recall a certain Miss Marsden, who sang, with chorus, 
The Man in the Moon, the charming scene in San Toy ; what 
a melody that was, and what musicianship was in it! It con- 
tamed ail the glamour and romance of that glamorous and 
romantic age; and yet—I think I am right—no record of 
it was ever made except that 7-inch Berliner. I don’t want 
it revived now; heaven forbid !—at any rate so long as 
Sidney Jones and his contemporaries are considered as suitable 
butts by the purveyors of light entertainment, who apparently 
wish to ridicule what they cannot perform. Just compare— 
those who can—the singing casts of The Geisha or San Toy with 
any musical comedy cast since the war! Florence de Vere 
was another charming unknown ; she sang for Berliner and 
G. & T. songs from A Country Girl and Three Little Maids, 
which were entirely delightful. This comedienne will not, 
of course, be confused with Mme. Clementine de Vere, a very 
accomplished opera singer of about the same period. 


Among the more remarkable recent finds, J. H. M. 
(Wallsend) reports a Columbia Bispham of Dio possente in 
Faust. The G. & T.s by this rare artist remain as elusive as 
ever, but an occasional Columbia turns up. He nearly always 
recorded ballad music, owing, doubtless, to the wear and 
tear to his fine organ ; so to get him in a full-dress operatic 
aria is something more than usually worth while. I have not 
heard this record, and should much like to. There were also 
originals of Massenet’s Elegie by Emma Eames, and her 
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Vissi d’arte in Tosca. Fresh discoveries by this marvellous 
singer are particularly welcome, although she is not, as we 
know, an admirer of the gramophone or of her own records ; 
she has told me how much beauty was lost between the 
original “‘ play-back ”’ and the finished article. However, her 
records vary, and I feel sure there are some which, played on 
adequate apparatus, are beautiful enough to please even 
herself. My first acquaintance with her singing was through 
her duet La ci darem with Gogorza, in which her part was so 
exquisite that I thought it right to play the record only at 
very infrequent intervals! The solemn beauty of her singing 
and some special quality in her voice made her Zerlina a 
serious and touching figure. It was not quite the first recording 
of the famous duettino—that was by de Bohuss and 

on Fonotipia ; Eames and Gogorza followed two years later, 
and the unequal rendering by Battistini and Corsi in 1907. 
A little later Ruffo and Pareto had a shot at it; and in 1935 
somebody else did—an event that reflected no more credit 
on the producers than on the perpetrators. 


However, J. H. M. also acquired, after negotiations extend- 
ing over ten months, some Odeons by Litvinne, Gétze, Lilli 
Lehmann, and Destinn. The Litvinne will be regarded as a 
prize, although the Odeons will be classified third in the 
order of the prima donna’s records; her original G. & T. Reds, 
although not issued in England, coming first, and her 
Fonotipias, such as may exist, may perhaps be bracketed 
with them. E.J.S. (Norbury) also reports an Odeon Destinn, 
the Ritorno vincitor (in German or Czech, I don’t remember 
which). Her Aida was, of course, a famous impersonation, 
and very popular in London, although I never considered that 
it compared with Boninsegna’s, and her record (Odeon) cer- 
tainly confirms my view, as do Boninsegna’s Red Labels of 
the same scene. If I wished to show Destinn at her best, 
I should invite attention to her Odeon of the Softly sighs 
scene in Der Freischiitz, which is of the finest quality imagin- 
able, being singing of the very highest class. Destinn possessed 
an enormous repertoire, but not all her réles suited her. 


Two more gems were Boronat’s Nachtigall, which is by 
Alabieff, not Chopin, as erroneously stated in “R. M.” ; 
and Scotti’s London recording of the two Don Giovanni airs— 
a collector’s specimen par excellence, but technically far 
inferior to the magnificent Victor records which were made 
part of the English catalogue in 1905. I possess this set 
complete, including the Hri tu, which, with the Credo, was 
recorded a few weeks or months earlier than the rest of the 
set, and both were first issued with the large-type catalogue 
numbers. The Hri tu and the two Don Giovanni airs are 
worthy souvenirs of this great singer in his young days, but 
the remainder, although smooth and clear, are less convincing, 
and begin to show that timidity in recording which so soon 
afterwards became a borderline which many collectors do not 
care to cross. Probably Scotti never in his life recorded 
anything finer than the O Nuit d’Amour in Messaline, which 
headed the list of his original London records: three copies 
of this exist to my knowledge; I wonder if there are any more. 
The Invano was immensely admired in my broadcast a year 
ago, and I rather wondered why a selection which was 
intended more as light relief should have been singled out for 
so much praise. 

For myself, two Red pre-dogs by Neshdanowa, the Russian 
soprano, came my way. These belong to the year 1908, and 
although they were made available in a sort of ‘‘ omnibus ”’ 
celebrity catalogue issued in 1912, which seems to contain 
every current European celebrity record, I cannot remember 
that they were part of the regular English catalogues. Special 
pressings of her records have for years been in demand among 
connoisseur collectors, but these are, to the best of my know- 
ledge, the first originals to be reported. There can be no doubt 
about the quality of the voice or of the singing, both of which 
are typically Russian of the period, which is to say quite 
first-class. 
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Cheap Classics 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 

I have read with interest your October Editorial. 
two dealers in question suffering from nightmares, 
of shelves full of unsold expensive records? 

Decca are to be congratulated for their fine spirit in giving 
us great music at low prices. Could I afford the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony on the higher priced records of other com- 
panies? I could not. Nor can hundreds of other music- 
lovers. But we can afford the work as issued by Decca. 
Five weeks will buy it (if one includes the album), if one 
saves at 2s. 6d. per week. 

Another business-like touch of Decca’s is that they will do 
their best to record “ requests.” I myself asked for The 
Ride of the Valkyries, and shortly after my request it was 
recorded. I have also asked for overtures to The Barber of 
Seville and La Cenerentola, and I have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that my requests are to be put before Sir Henry 
Wood. 

The room in which I play my records is very small indeed, 
yet I have not noticed that the records are over-loud. No 
one could say that the Humoreske is loud, or the Valse 
Triste (1s. 6d.). There is hardly any surface noise and they 
are beautifully played. Why all the fuss? 

As long as Decca continue to issue such fine records, I shall 
buy all I can afford, dealers or no dealers. 

Doncaster. JOHN RICHARDSON. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I know that you do not mind honest disagreement, so may 
I say that I disagree absolutely with the statement in your 
Editorial last month, which you make twice (a sign of weak- 
ness?), that “‘the man who can pay thirty shillings for a 
concerto can pay forty shillings,’’ with the corollary that 
reducing the price of the best records would not increase sales. 
In my own case, at any rate, this is simply not true. I buy 
as many of the best records as I can afford, and never a second 
best if I can help it. I have only a limited amount which I 
can allow myself to spend in this way, and each month I 
read your ‘“ Analytical Notes”? and decide which of the 
month’s records I want most, and how many of them I can 
afford to buy. Usually I want more than I can afford, and 
then I have to be content with my first choices and put the 
others on my list of records to be bought ‘‘ some day,” if 
possible. If the Brahms B minor Concerto (to take your 
example) had cost 40s. instead of 30s., I should very likely 
have not bought it at all. I did buy it, but not much else that 
month. If it had cost (say) 25s., I should almost certainly 
have bought, in addition to it, another 6s. record that month, 
which, as it was, I went without. 

I plead entire ignorance of the ramifications and complexities 
of trade agreements and restrictions, but in most transactions 
the principle of reduction on a quantity applies, and my 
suggestion, as a consumer, is that where a set of four or more 
records comprising a single work is bought the price should 
be not more than 5s. instead of 6s. per record, i.e., 20s. for 
a four-record album, 25s. for a five-record, and so on. Single 
records from a set, if bought separately, would still be 6s. 

I do not know how other consumers would be affected by 
this, but I do know that I should spend at least as much as 
I do now, in buying more records, and should thus increase 
turnover and add to my own and my friends’ musical education 
and enthusiasm ; and I see no reason to suppose that I am 
unique. HuMPHREY BAKER. 
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To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 


I read with interest your appeals for cheaper editions of 
major works by H.M.V. and Columbia. I am a working man 
with no more than 2s. per week to spare for records, so that 
it would take some fifteen weeks for me to save up for a work 
at 30s. I have nothing but admiration for the Decca Com- 
pany’s enterprise, but until the recording improves considerably 
I shall continue to save my pennies for H.M.V. and Columbia 
works. No doubt there are thousands more like myself, 
to whom it would be a great boon if your efforts were crowned 
with an early success. 


Bradford. A Farm WorKER. 


To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 

Gratitude for your Editorial in the October number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE prompts me to take up the pen to support 
your defence of the new Decca-Wood records. The arguments 
of both dealers seem to me to be bigoted and unjustified 
in the extreme. 

To deal with criticism A, the records have Sir Henry Wood’s 
approval so I think it may be taken for granted he considers 
them faithful. Secondly, any record should be played under 
the best possible conditions before fair judgment can be 
passed. This state of affairs imposes a severe test on the 
recording and any bad recording is ruthlessly exposed, while 
a really good recording will show to an advantage impossible 
on an inefficient instrument. As representations of a full 
orchestra, I find these Decca recordings second only to certain 
records by Sir Thomas Beecham and a number of recordings 
issued by the Sibelius Society. I fail to see that the adjective 
“‘ rackety ” can apply to these records; any harshness evident 
is due to the inability of the sound-box or reproducing system 
to respond cleanly and adequately to certain frequencies, and 
to talk of over-amplification is absurd, for it must be obvious 
that these records can give nothing approaching the volume 
of sound produced by the original orchestra. The fact that 
these recordings sound poor on what dealer A is pleased to 
call a “standard machine” (?) only proves what an atrocity 
the average gramophone must be. I must admit that many 
gramophones I have examined are not constructed on any 
scientific basis. Any instrument in which the sound-box is 
not tuned, and the needle tracking is in considerable error, 
will not give faithful reproduction of a string quartet, let 
alone a good recording of a full orchestra. If A takes the 
trouble to test certain recordings by E. M. I., he will find a 
similar trouble, for example, H.M.V. DB1678, 1935-6 and 
1952 are all superb records but anything short of an excellent 
instrument fails lamentably in reproducing them. The only 
conclusion left is that the present standard gramophone is not 
as advanced as modern recording, and the only remedy is for 
someone to market a faithful reproducer at a price within the 
reach of all. 

The argument put forward by B seems to me entirely 
unfounded, inconsiderate and selfish, and is not worthy of 
consideration. I do not think that this point of view is held 
by many dealers. 

In concluding my defence of these Decca records I should 
like to mention that I am judging them on the following 
numbers, K757—60, 762, 768, 763 and 764. 

A problem which seems to have worried quite a number of 
readers is the question of pre-echo: this is usually the distortion 
of one groove by an adjacent groove of considerable amplitude, 
which occurs either during recording or in the cleaning of the 
copper master, positive or stampers during process. Frequently 
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a groove is only distorted at the top of the wall dividing it 
from the next; when this is the case pre-echo is only audible 
when playing the record with a blunt needle-point, and the use 
of a fine point will eliminate the trouble—the interference on 
the final chords of the reccrds of Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony 
or H.M.V. DB1678 are examples. A second type of inter- 
ference is noise due to what I imagine to be a microphonic 
valve, an example of this occurs at the end of the recording of 
Pohjola’s Daughter (Sibelius). Hum is to be found in the 
Parlophone recording of Beethoven’s Third Symphony. 
Wishing the best of success to your interesting journal, 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Chingford. 


Ah! Bass 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

When I read your remarks re bass in the October 
GRAMOPHONE, I could not resist heartily endorsing your 
remarks ; you see, here you have touched on my pet grouse. 

As you say, the exaggeration of the bass in the average 
radio-gramophone is ludicrous. I myself have an electric 
gramophone that I have built at home, at a cost of twelve 
pounds or so, but I venture to say it gives more natural 
response than many instruments costing five times as much. 

The reason for this state of affairs is fairly obvious: ten 
years ago every set designer was striving to get a good repro- 
duction of the lower registers, and the sign of the best sets was 
a good bass response. So the ‘“ Man in the Street,’’ when 
. buying a set, said: ‘Ah! Bass,’ and promptly bought it. 
Nowadays he still does the same thing, being as usual behind 
the times, and the manufacturers pander to his taste. The 
fact that most of the treasured bass is cabinet resonance 
entirely escapes him. 

No doubt some day his taste will change, and the purchasers 
of the radiogram will be able to reap the benefits of modern 
engineering, and not have to put up with a rumble like a bus 
in the Mersey Tunnel masquerading under the name of bass. 

I might also mention that Sir Henry Wood’s recordings 
on Decca give perfect results on my gramophone, and are 
neither harsh nor over-amplified. 

Warwickshire. R. A. C. JoHNson. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE is, in my view, 
a very interesting one, but I do so wish that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, for whose opinions in general I entertain a genuine 
respect, would not deprecate the radiogram and exalt the 
acoustic instrument to the extent that he does. I use both, 
my acoustic being the large H.M.V. 202—I think that is 
the correct number—at any rate, it is the largest re-entrant 
they ever made and gives some very fine results. It is, more- 
over, artistic in appearance as well as in its tonal qualities and 
scope of reproduction, and although appearances are not 
everything they go a long way with some of us ; those who 
like harmony where the eye as well as the ear is concerned. 

Now this fine instrument, with its half-dozen separate 
types of sound-boxes tuned for different kinds of needles and 
records, does not, and to my way of thinking cannot compete 
with the radiogram I use, in spite of the fact that in its day 
(a few years back only) it actually cost a few pounds more— 
and certainly weighs many pounds more—than the other 
instrument, where bass reproduction is concerned. Well- 
known musicians, friends of mine, who have heard both, 
support me in this, and whatever may have been Mr. 
Mackenzie’s experience, the bass I get from my Jubilee model 
Marconi bears no resemblance at all to the rumbling of traffic 
or other discordant and undesirable noises. Provided one 
uses common sense in adjusting the volume and tone-knobs, 
and tunes in correctly, or with discs uses the right needle, one 
gets a true bass reproduction, neither too vibrant nor too thin, 
and having heard all the largest and latest acoustics I, for one, 
am not prepared to admit their equality, let alone superiority. 
Having now had my little growl, let me say that I enjoy 


E. B. PInnicEr. 
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reading THE GRAMOPHONE each month tremendously and it 
has helped me time and again to make up my mind about the 
purchase of records. As a commercial undertaking your 
journal must, of course, dealt with all sides, but I only file 
my copies away after I have torn out and burned the pages 
devoted to ‘“Crooning’’ and other such-like degenerate 
rubbish in exactly the same way as I tear up (or get someone 
else to tear up) the weeds in the garden, so that the flowers 
may flourish in an atmosphere of general beauty undisfigured 
by the unsightly and obnoxious weedy growths. 

I am pleased to read that Mrs. Imhof is contemplating 
giving a gramophone recital of Church music. It will be a 
little difficult, perhaps, to reproduce any very recent issues as 
the recording companies seem to have abandoned the idea for 
some time past, but there are many very lovely ones in 
existence and I feel sure they will be listened to by a large 
and keenly interested audience. This is a good work. 
Niirnberg. Cuas. 8. LAKE. 


Quality Reproduction 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

During the past few months there has been a great deal of 
correspondence on the subject of quality reproduction, and 
the resulting mixture of sense and nonsense has proved very 
interesting and at times instructive. This letter is not 
intended to have any bearing on acoustic reproduction, of 
which the writer knows virtually nothing, for another biased 
comparison would merely encourage more scathing and 
unfounded comments. 

During the last six months, I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that electrical reproduction of really first-class 
records can be so good that the effect, at a distance of (say) 
twenty feet from the speakers is indistinguishable from actual 
performance. 

There are, of course, may problems to be solved in designing 
reproducers of real musical quality, but the majority of these 
have recently yielded up their secrets. It should therefore 
soon be practicable to provide the general public with quality 
reproducers ; perhaps a further period of time will be necessary 
for the vogue for bass-resonance and “ lack-of-top ’’ to give 
way to a recognition of fidelity, but this should not be a 
serious delay. 

In view of these indications of the advent of quality, let us 
have a series of first-class recordings of the masterpieces of 
music : let there be no duplication except in cases of slightly 
different (artistically justifiable) renderings : and let no work 
be recorded except by those artists and under those conditions 
most suited to its ideal interpretation. I fancy this request 
is similar in form to a hope recently expressed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham : admittedly there are doubts whether the fulfilment 
of an artistic ideal of this character would prove a financial 
success, but no harm can be done by bringing the question to 
the notice of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

A welcome improvement in one direction is the gradual 
diminution in surface noise noticeable on the majority (but 
not all) of the recent issues; e.g., the Columbia record of 
Kullman singing Lenski’s aria from Hugen Onegin is practically 
‘* seratchless,’”’ so also is the new recording of T'od und 
Verklarung on His Master’s Voice, but the recent Columbia 
recording of Mozart’s D major Violin Concerto (K.218) is 
most disappointing in this respect, although ideal in every 
other. Cannot the “surface noise demon” be exorcised 


once and for all? 
a G. N. SHarp. 


Lives of Great Composers 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

Reading “‘ A. R.’s ” review of Lives of the Great Composers, 
it is surprising to find the statement that the bibliography 
at the end of the essay on Purcell does not contain the name 
of any “ full-scale study ’’ of this composer. One can only 
assume that “ A. R.”’ has not read the fine and scholarly study 
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Henry Purcell: the English Musical Tradition, by A. K. 
Holland, which is, of course, referred to in the bibliography 
aforesaid. This is the first modern biography of Purcell 
(published 1922) and, to my knowledge, the only one which 
makes any attempt to examine his music by the light of 
modern conditions. It also deals as fully as is possible, in 
view of the little that is known of Purcell’s life, with the facts 
of his career and of his social and historical position. 

I do not, of course, know exactly what ‘‘A. R.’s’’ idea of 
“a full-scale study ’’ may be, but it seems to me that a book 
of nearly 250 pages, dealing fully with Purcell’s historical 
position, presenting him as the inheritor of the great Eliza- 
bethan musical tradition, showing most vividly the environ- 
ment in which his music was produced, and dealing with his 
work both from the critical standpoint and also with the 
possibility of its practical utility to-day (instead of dismissing 
it, as is all too frequently done, as of merely historical interest), 
might conceivably merit that description ! 

Hoylake, Cheshire. Norman CAMERON. 


“ A. R.” replies : 

Our ideas of a full-scale study evidently differ! I yield to 
no one in my admiration of A. K. Holland’s brilliant little 
book, which I have both read and possess, but a volume of 
250 small pages, with under twenty musical illustrations, and 
only—as one example—a very slight account of the Fantasies, 
can hardly be regarded as the definitive full-length study of 
Purcell which we are awaiting and which Mr. Holland is so 
evidently equipped to give us. 


Arnold Bax 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Why is Arnold Bax so neglected by the recording companies? 

Sibelius, a comparative foreigner, is pensioned by his 
government, has four society volumes to his credit, and a good 
number of records of his works in the general catalogues of 
the companies. 

Yet only two records of Arnold Bax’s works appear in the 
H.M.V. catalogue and none at all in Columbia! The N.G.S. 
lead the way with eight records of Bax chamber music— 
a very stout effort. 

I am not going to enter into an argument as to the relative 
merits of Bax and Sibelius, but the fact remains that there are 
a number of Bax’s works which are well worth recording. 

Surely it’s about time the British musical public put their 
Bax up (pardon !) and demanded a Bax Society. 

I hope THE GRAMOPHONE will use its influence to get some 
of the larger works, such as “The Garden of Fand,”’ 
“November Woods,” and the ‘‘ Symphonic Variations ”’ for 
Piano and Orchestra recorded, or failing that, that the gentle- 
man who goes round floating societies will be kind enough 
to float a Bax Society, and that in the very near future ! 

There are a number of Bax songs which are wholly delightful 
and merit the recorder’s attention. 

New Plymouth, N.Z. 


Plunket Greene 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

Last April you published a letter from Mr. Kenneth Spence 
pleading for an album of records from Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Surely this extremely attractive proposition is not going 
to be allowed to lapse for want of sufficient support. Those 
of your readers who possess the two records of the above 
singer already issued by Columbia will know what gems they 
are. One never tires of hearing them, and no wonder—such 
perfection of technique, such artistic finesse. 

As a regular reader for the past seven years, I plead that the 
matter may be brought before your contributors—just once 
more. Perhaps a “ mentioned in the Editorial ’’ would work 
wonders. 

I would like also to express my enthusiastic appreciation of 
your very excellent and stimulating magazine. 
tlasgow. Duncan C. MARSHALL. 


Ben Bott. 
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The Contemporary Musician’s Gramophone 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

““Terpander’’ apparently considers that there are no 
recorded works of important contemporary British composers 
whose recording is of a high enough standard for him to notice. 
What about the Quintet for Oboe and Strings by Elizabeth 
Maconchy, recorded for H.M.V. by the Griller Quartet and 
Helen Gaskell? Constant Lambert (whose opinion ““Terpander”’ 
would no doubt respect) considers Britten and Maconchy 
to be the most promising composers of the younger generation 
in England. The writer on ‘‘ The Oboe in Chamber Music ”’ 
also overlooked this (to me) very attractive work. 

I should not agree that Lambert’s ‘“‘ The Rio Grande ”’ is 
** unworthily recorded ”’ ; even though not a modern recording, 
it can give points to many issued within the last few years 
(Scriabin’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” for instance). ‘‘ Terpander ”’ 
entirely overlooks Bax ; even if the recent Overture be excluded 
as too recent to affect the case, does he hold that the N.G.S. 
records and ‘ Tintagel’’ are not up to standard, or is the 
trouble merely that Bax is an avowed romantic? 

The fact that ‘‘The Lark Ascending” has been (most 
regrettably) withdrawn from the catalogue is no doubt 
‘*“Terpander’s’’ excuse for saying that no up-to-date recordings 
of Vaughan Williams’ works exist. I have not the least doubt 
that Mr. Foss has done his bit towards persuading the gramo- 
phone companies to record the works ** Terpander ’’ mentions ; 
can ‘‘ Terpander ”’ say the same? Mr. Foss is justified in his 
complaint in so far that ‘‘ Terpander.’’ apparently thought it 
necessary to excuse himself for not including a work of the 
modern German school (in particular Hindemith), whereas 
he felt no excuse necessary for Britain. (If he wanted a 
Hindemith work, why not the “ Trio 1933 ”’?) 

In conclusion, a few queries for the recording companies : 

(1) Is the policy of issuing “‘ Society ”’ records in the general 
catalogue to be adopted generally? (Mark Raphael’s record 
of Quilter songs, issued this month, was in the Quilter Album 
of last Christmas.) 

(2) When a record of a British work is unsaleable in England, 
is it expected to sell in America (or vice versa)? (The record 
of Holst’s ‘‘ Mars” (the only adequate recording of a 
‘** Planet ’’), recently withdrawn from the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
List, has since been issued as Victor 11808). 

London, N.W.10. Rosert AnGus LEwis. 


Incomplete Symphonies 


To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

Yet again two more symphonies, namely, the Rachmaninoff 
Second and Tchaikovsky Fifth, issued October, have been 
recorded incomplete, despite ample space available on the 
six discs allotted to each. What is even more misleading and 
unjust is that the works have been advertised by H.M.V. 
as complete in album and to special order only, which means 
that provincial music-lovers are at a disadvantage in ordering 
the records under the mistaken impression that the music is 
intact. One can only come to the conclusion that the recording 
officials give little consideration to the music itself, or on the 
other hand exercise any control over its false interpreters. 
Apart from the disappointment and expense, I consider this 
all-round misrepresentation of musical masterpieces is lowering 
the prestige of the gramophone. 

As to the actual cuts, the first occurs midway on side 11 
of the Tchaikovsky finale, where the brass version of the 
motto theme is multilated in a way. that leaves no room for 
doubt to those familiar with the work and score, the savage 
excision here also throwing the following passage out of its 
rhythm. The second cut is made on side 12 at the half-close ; 
here two of the bars of triplets are omitted which are a vital 
factor to the last exultant entry of the main theme. 

The Rachmaninoff work suffers less, but the one cut in the 
repetition of the second theme of the scherzo impairs the 
listener’s impression of the movement’s significance. 

Cheltenham. RosBeRT WOODFIELD. 
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Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The above-named society held their first meeting of the 
season on Friday, September 27th, at the Barclay Hall, 
before a very promising gathering of members and their 
friends. 

The evening’s programme was given jointly hy two members 
of the society, Mr. H. J. Lovick and Mr. W. J. Bonsall, and 
consisted for the most part of instrumental and operatic items. 

Notable records in the first half of the programme were : 

“Trumpet Voluntary ’’ (Purcell), Hallé Orchestra ; Trio 
in B flat (Schubert), Cortot, Thibaud and Casals ; Symphony 
in D major (Haydn), Philharmonic Orchestra of New York ; 
Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn), Kreisler and Berlin State 
Orchestra. 

In the second half of the programme, which was devoted 
to opera, the following are a brief selection : 

“Oh voice of Magic Melody ” (‘‘ Magic Flute ’’), Heddle 
Nash; Aria and Rondo (‘‘La Cenerentola’’), Conchita 
Supervia ; “Oh come, do not delay ”’ (‘‘ Marriage of Figaro ’’), 
Isobel Baillie ; ‘‘ Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,’’ London Chamber 
Orchestra. 

The next meeting of the society will be held on Friday, 
October 25th, at 8 o’clock. Communications to E. A. Langley 
King, Hon. Sec., 24, Dale Gardens, Woodford Green. 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. H. Kerridge, who was 
to have played to the Society a number of Soviet recordings, 
the meeting on October 4th took the form of a long-awaited 
demonstration of the “ Voigt Domestic Loudspeaker.”” Used 
in conjunction with the speaker was a R.C. coupled amplifier 
with a 5°5 watt output, and a Piezo-electric type pick-up. 
The needle used was the H.M.V. “‘ High Fidelity.” 

At the demonstration Mr. Voigt extracted the information 
that the majority present were “ anti-needle scratch,” so 
the speaker was first demonstrated with the amplifier cutting 
off at 7,000 cycles. It was not long before all present realised 
that they were enjoying results appreciably above the 
standard of even the best types of electric commercial re- 
producers, and this despite the fact that the amplifier was 
operating well within its full output. Eventually the 
amplifier was used without any cut-off, and the value of the 
increased frequency response was soon evident; the effect 
was involuntarily to seek for a comparison no less than the 
real thing! Transients being reproduced at an extraordinary 
degree, the recorded voice took on that vibrant quality acute 
listeners will always detect at an actual performance from a 
well-positioned seat in a concert hall. 

On orchestral items the most noticeable achievement was 
the remarkable reproduction of that indefinable quality 
which, for want of a better word, we designate ‘‘string tone.’’ 
Anyone who delights in that delicately “‘ tapering off ’’ effect 
of the orchestra’s upper strings will appreciate my failure to 
find adequate terms for it. The wood-wind were superbly 
reproduced in their varying tone-colours while the effective 
transient response was no doubt responsible for that ‘‘ breathy”’ 
sound always associated with the section from the flute 
upwards. Recordings of that rarely achieved standard of the 
Columbia set of the ‘“ Fair Maid of Perth” Suite amply 
demonstrated the magnificent reproducing qualities of the 
speaker, but, logically enough, the poorer type of recording 
was, by comparison, clearly shown to be what it was. Items 
that had satisfied members as to their recording standard, 
judged on the best type of acoustic reproducers, were frequently 
shown to have definite limitations, which prompts the dis- 
concerting query: “Is there a limit beyond which recording 
engineers cannot go?” or the alternative: ‘Is an artificial 
recording limit imposed as dictated by the commercial 
reproducing mediums’ limitations?’’ Pertinent questions 
and ones capable, I should imagine, of arousing storms of 
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controversy paralleled only by those of the early days of the 
gramophone. But I digress. 

One feature associated with this very interesting demonstra- 
tion deserves special mention: that is the one of needle scratch. 
On the Voigt speaker it was noted that scratch was far less 
intense than had been noticed by the writer on many com- 
mercial reproducers, and this despite the extended frequency 
response ! 

Piano tone reproduced at this demonstration was definitely 
far in advance of any type of acoustic reproduction where 
it was recorded at anything like a good standard. A 
particularly interesting recording from this point of view was 
the Chopin “ Fantasia in F minor,’ played by Solomon on 
Columbia discs. 

Now is the best time to join the Society ; the new season 
commences with the November 15th meeting. To this and 
the November 29th meeting interested visitors will be heartily 
welcome. Meetings commence at 8 p.m. at the Kirkdale 
Café, Sydenham, 8.E.26. Full particulars from Secretary, 
Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48, Chartham Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The opening programme of the Society on September 11th, 
‘** Buried Treasure,’’ was based on a contribution by Mr. E. 
McLachlan to THE GRAMOPHONE some three or four years 
ago. The first half was actually composed of records from 
Mr. McLachlan’s list, while the second consisted of more recent 
records which might be classified under the same heading, 
One or two of the items, e.g., Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio 
Italien or the Maritana Overture, hardly seemed to deserve } 
the title ‘‘ buried,” although undoubtedly ‘“ treasure,” but 
the programme as a whole contained interesting and unex- 
plored territory. The “‘ high spots ’’ of the evening included 
** A la luz de la luna ” (Schipa and de Gogorza), ‘‘ Navarra ”’ 
(Rubinstein), Litolff’s ‘‘ Scherzo from Concerto Symphonique 
No. 4’ (Irene Scharrer), and a violin solo, ‘‘ Guitarre ”’ 
(Heifetz). The general opinion of the members was that the 
gems in the second half were in no way inferior in brilliance 
to Mr. McLachlan’s selection. 

A demonstration of Gaumont-British Home Talkies was 
given by Mr. Charles E. Steere on September 23rd. After 
a few introductory words, Mr. Steere gave a varied and 
entertaining programme of talkies, illustrating the different 
types of films which are produced for this branch of the 
industry. ‘‘How Talkies Talk” was a brilliant prologue 
to the subject, and this was followed by excerpts from films 
for educational, topical and advertisement purposes, not 
forgetting, of course, those for mere amusement. The con- 
cluding discussion revealed the interest aroused by the lecturer, 
and the inevitability of the replacement of the gramophone 
disc by the sound film was recognised by the audience. 
Considerable developments and improvements have yet to 
be made before we scrap the turntable, but there is no doubt 
that this form of recording is rapidly approaching a high 
standard, and that gramophonists will eventually be able to 
listen to a complete symphony or opera without the present 
necessary interruptions for record-changing. Mr. Steere 
arrived amongst us as a harbinger of the future, and received 
the warmest thanks of the Society for an instructive and 
enjoyable evening. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


At the opening meeting on September 23rd the Expert 
Senior, with all-range horn, was demonstrated in Manchester 


for the first time. Mr. F. J. Puxty gave an impromptu pro- 
gramme embracing most types of music. The voices of 
Korjus, Tauber and Kipnis were reproduced with perfect 
purity and Massenet’s Meditation by Marjorie Hayward was 
violin tone seldom heard. The audience greatly appreciated 
the reproduction given by the instrument. 





